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CONVALESCENCE. | billet of wood, he soon beat in the boarded casement, and 


Tus picture of a refined and graceful creature resuming || SPringing through the opening, he drew Edith carefully 
her favourite pursuits after illness has a sweet sentiment || Within. The next moment Gaity had fainted on the bo- 
|}som of her sister ! 

It were a vain attempt to describe the feelings of Edith, 


about it which every one will appreciate and understand. | 
THE DISCARDED. } at the situation in which she found her sister. 
| j 


(CONCLUDED.) **O father, cruel father, is it you have done this!” she 

Ir was now May. The long, dreary winter had passed ; exclaimed. 
once more the trees put forth their leaves; gaily the birds || Pressing the insensible form to her breast, she kissed that 
warbled amid their branches, filling the air around with their |, Pale, altered face, while tears of pity and indignation 
sweet melody. The beautiful flowers, too, sprung up with | streamed down her cheeks. 
the bright green grass, and all nature rejoiced in the glad|| At last, with a low moan, Gaity opened her eyes, and 
presence of spring. | fixed them upon her sister. 

But, alas! there was no spring in the heart of the poor|| “ Gaity, dear Gaity, have I found you at last!” sobbed 
forsaken Gaity. Her slender form had wasted away until ! Edith. 
it seemed too frail to support its lovely burthen ; her cheeks I “Who calls Gaity?” she replied, springing from the arms 
were sunken and colourless as marble; her beautiful hair | of her sister, her eyes flashing with insanity. ‘ Who calls 
had lost its brightness, save where the silver thread already } Gaity? Gaity is dead. They buried her with Onowahoo 
gleamed naturally among the tresses of the doomed girl. Her | under the dry leaves. Ha—ha—ha! You are late to the 
eye, too, now shone with a strange and terrible brilliancy. | bridal.” Then, advancing on tip-toe to Edith, she said— 

Whether it was the mental suffering she ever endured for || “Come, I am ready! Hush! tread softly! Don’t awaken 
her wretched lot, uncertainty as to the fate of her lover, the mother ; she sleeps. There, now row quickly! See! the 
reflection, too, that she was an outcast from her family, with || Sloe-blossom will gladden the lodge of Onowahoo !” 

a parent’s curse ever ringing in her ears; whether it was | She then seized the hand of Edith, and hurried her up the 
this, or the constant companionship of that most hideous old || creaking stairs. 


crone whom her father had placed about her, which har-|| “* Here is another birdie, Nell,” she cried, in evident de- 
rowed her soul to madness, is difficult to determine—but the light. ‘ Ha—ha—ha! She is caged, too!” 
fatal reality was accomplished—Gaity was a maniac! ||. “ Oh, my God, this is indeed terrible! Gaity, dearest 


Much physical suffering, too, had the poor girl endured.) Gaity, don’t you know me?” cried Edith; “have you for- 
Compelled by hunger to eat food from which her father’s | gotten me !” 
menials would have turned away in scorn; at times almost|| But Gaity made no answer; apparently, her mind now 
perishing with cold, and shut out from that pure air where, || wandered to the scene of her ¢apture, for, with a horrible 
like a bird, she had ever roved in freedom; alas! it is no || Shriek, she now called on Walter for mercy. 
wonder that Reason forsook her throne. i|  ** Bind me—bind me—but, O! Walter, take off that chain 
For hours now would the poor girl pace with rapid steps i from him—from Onowahoo. Have you no mercy? No— 
around the walls of her prison ; shrieking wildly, and call. || n0—no !” 
ing, with the most piteous lamentations, on her father—on || In this manner her ravings continued for more than an 
Onowahoo to release her. Again, with wild dance and | hour, when at length, perfectly exhausted, she sobbed her- 
song, she would exhaust her feeble strength. Sometimes | self to sleep in the arms of Edith, who, as she became more 
she would fancy herself again flying with Onowahoo from | diet, had folded her to her bosom and wept over her in 
her father’s roof; or that she was listening to that heavy i agony. 
curse ; for on her knees, while she would beat her breast || She now endeavoured to obtain some information from 
and weep, she would pray her father not to curse her. It ! the miserable old woman ; but it was in vain. Apparently 
on * always thus ; 2 were times when, for a few 1 alarmed - ns 8 of mt ne had ey down ina 
hours, Reason resumed her empire ; yet who can tell whether || Corner, ana to all her questions only answered : 
the mental struggles she then renter were not more dread. ! “Go away—go away.” 
ful than even the raving paroxysms of insanity ! Long did the heart-stricken Edith watch by the side of 
It was during one of these lucid intervals that Gaity one \ the ee perme: Mr the od of night were already fall- 
morning saw two persons approaching the house, and one a |. ing when the sufferer opened her eyes. 
female. With what eagerness she watched them! as they | "The fit had passed off, and Gaity, now bursting into tears, 
drew near her heart throbbed tumultuously ! || threw her arms around the neck of Edith, murmuring, in a 
“ Edith! Edith!” she shrieked, as she recognized the | low, tremulous voice : 
light step of her sister. || * Tt is no dream, then, dearest Edith? You have come to 
Edith eagerly raised her head to that solitary window, re- \ take me away? You will carry me to my mother?” (Alas, 
vealing the spectral face of Gaity, glued, as it were, to the || she knew not that dear mother was dead!) “ Dear Edith, 
glass. With a joyful wave of the hand, and a cry of delight, H O take me home !” 
Edith now flew to the door. It yielded not. She knocked ; } ‘‘ Yes, dearest Gaity, you shall go home, but not to-night. 


again and again, and shook the latch convulsively. No an- || To-morrow, dearest, I will come for you.” 

ower was given, but she could hear the sobs and prayers of ||“ 'To-night, to-night,” interrupted Gaity, ‘O let me go to- 
Gaity, beseeching some one to unbar the door. The sturdy night. Do not leave me again,” she cried, clinging tightly 
Jacques, however, waited for no permission, but, seizing a |! around her.  O, no, let us go—now—this moment!” 
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Edith, at length, succeeded in calming the agitation of 
Gaity, and, after assuring her that the next day she would 
return, and that she should go with her to her own dear 
home, she tore herself away from her embraces, and with a 
bleeding heart left the island. 

On reaching home, Edith went immediately to her father’s 
room, where he usually spent his evenings alone. 

Concealment was vain. Throwing herself into his arms, 
she cried: 

“Forgive me, father, but I have seen her—I have seen 
Gaity !” 

Speechless with astonishment, Mr. Trevor gazed into the 
pale face of Edith, now bathed in tears, who, sinking on her 
knees and clasping his hand in hers, continued : 

‘QO, father, father, forgive her! Iconjure you, by the 
memory of my own dear mother, whose name I bear, and 
of that kind and gentle being who now looks down from 
heaven upon the sufferings of her child ; O, I beseech you 
to forgive her. She is dying, father—yes, Gaity is dying! 
Father, she is a manaic! O bring her home, she can no 
more offend ; bless her and forgive her, ere she dies. O 
father, bring her home, or let me go and die with her!” 

The heart of Mr. Trevor was melted ; he folded his child 
to his breast, mingling his tears with hers. Edith again 
urged her suit, and related every circumstance of her visit 
to her sister, only interrupted by the heavy groans which now 
burst from the bosom of the repentant father. 

** Your brothers have deceived me,” he said ; ‘‘ they have 
always assured me the poor child was well, and that in all 
their conversations with her she had never manifested any 
repentance for her misconduct.” 


“ Alas ! father,” interrupted Edith, ** they have never seen || 


her—have never spoken with her !” 

Basil and Walter were immediately summoned, and after 
vainly attempting to equivocate, at length confessed the part 
they had acted. 

* Out upon you!” exclaimed the miserable father. 
** What! are you human! Did I not entrust that wretched | 


girl to your charge, bidding you treat her with kindness! || 


Inhuman brothers! you have murdered your sister !” 

There was no sleep at the Grove that night, and, ere 
the dawn of day, Mr. Trevor, accompanied by Edith and 
Jacques, had set out for the island. 

Swiftly now was the boat propelled to the shore, and with 
rapid step Edith flew along the - path conducting to the lone 
abode of Gaity, followed by her father, trembling with agi- 
tation at the thought of so soon meeting the victim of his 
pride. As they approached the house, Edith looked up at 
the window, where she had before seen the pale face of 
Gaity. She was not there. They entered the house—the 
silence of the grave rested upon it. Edith now rushed up 
the ruined staircase. The room was empty. In vain she 
called her beloved sister—echo alone replied. Filled with 


apprehension they now left the house and entered the forest, 


calling distractedly upon the name of Gaity. For some time 
their search proved fruitless, when, suddenly, the faint sound 
of a voice reached their ears. Hastening eagerly in the di- 


rection from which it proceeded, Edith soon distinguished || 


the tones of Nell, as if in entreaty, saying : 

«¢ Come home, pretty bird ; come home, birdie !” 

Gently now, lest she might alarm her sister, Edith ad- 
vanced. Seated on the ground, her head reclining against 
a tree, was Gaity. Her eyes were closed as if in sleep, 
while a sweet smile rested on her lips. Wreathed amid her 
long hair, which fell around her as a pall, was a garland of 
wild-flowers, and her lap was full of these frail blossoms, 





them into garlands. One arm hung listless at her side ; the 
other lay across her lap, the long slender fingers still grasp- 
ing the flowers. Over her bent the old woman, as if trying 
to awaken her. 

“Gaity, dear Gaity, we have come,” cried Edith, spring. 
ing to her side—but there was no answer. 

She was dead ! 

Oh the agony of that moment! The grief and distrac. 
tion of the faithful sister! The horrour and remorse of the 
father! repenting, now too late—the victim was far beyond 
his cruelty or his kindness ! 

From what incoherent words they could gather from the 
old woman, it appeared that Gaity had stolen out early that 
morning through the breken casement left by Jacques. 
When the poor girl found herself once more inhaling the 
| pure air of heaven, with her foot again pressed on the green. 
| sward in freedom, she screamed with delight. Like a bird, 
| she flew from spot to spot, singing the songs she used to 
| warble in childhood, clapping her hands in ecstasy, and 
stooping to gather the wild flowers which sprung up in her 
path. In this manner she reached the forest ; and now the 
image of Onowahoo was brought, by association, to her 
wandering mind. With child-like glee she called him to 
her, and then, as if carried back to those scenes where so 
much of her early life had been spent, she laughed and 
chatted as though the companion of her youthful sport was 
even now at her side. After awhile she appeared to weary, 
| and, calling Onowahoo to sit beside her, she threw herself 
under a tree, and for some time, laughing and singing by 
| turns, amused herself in entwining the wild flowers she had 
| gathered amid her hair. 

Death came now in mercy, disarmed of all his terrours. 
Gently he laid his hand upon her innocent brow, and she 
| sank into his arms as a tired child on the breast of its mother, 
| happy in the delusion that her lover was at her side ; and 
| that the trees, the birds, and the flowers were the same that 
had surrounded her in infancy. 

| Her remains were borne from the island, and placed at 
the feet of her mother. The flowers she had loved so well 
sprung up around her grave, nourished by the tears of her 
| mourning sister, who daily visited the spot where, released 
from all suffering, her beloved Gaity reposed. 











Nearly a year had passed since the death of the ill-fated 
| Gaity, when, one morning, Edith as usual bent her steps to 
| the spot so sacred to her affections. She started, as she 
drew near, to perceive some person already there, kneeling 

by the grave of Gaity! She softly advanced— 

| Onowahoo !” she exclaimed, springing to his side. 
| He raised his head slowly, revealing indeed the features 
| of Onowahoo, but so worn with care and suffering that it 
| was almost impossible for another than Edith to have recog- 
| nized him. 

“ The Sloe-blossom sleeps,” said he, in a low, musical 
| tone; “she hears not the voice of Onowahoo !” 

“She is in heaven,” replied Edith; ‘‘ she hears you 
| there.” 

The Indian raised his head, and looking upward, as if he 
| really saw the angel form of Gaity bending over him, re- 
mained for a few moments silent, then, turning to Edith, he 
| said : 

‘«‘ Onowahoo departs for ever. He has seen the spot where 
the Sloe-blossom lies withered, and the heart of Onowahoo 
| is crushed beneath !” 

Stooping and plucking a violet from the grave, he was 
about to depart, when, with all the kind sympathy of a 





just as in happy days of childhood she had plaited and woven 


| woman’s heart, Edith took from her neck a little chain, 
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woven from the hair of Gaity, and, placing it in his hand, 
said : 

« The tress of the Sloe-blossom will bind the wounds of 
Onowahoo.” 

He made no reply, but, pressing the chain to his lips, 
waved his hand to Edith, and turned into the path which led 


to the forest. 





Mr. Trevor never recovered from the shock sustained by | 
the death of Gaity, and lived out the remainder of his days | 
a prey to remorse and wretchedness. 

T'o such as may be interested in the fate of Edith, it may 
give pleasure to learn that she afterwards became the wife 
of one who held a high office under Washington, and who 
distinguished himself nobly in the war of the revolution, and 
that the devoted sister was recompensed, by inany years of | 
happiness, for the sorrows she had endured in early life. 

Walter and Basil Trevor, although they openly espoused | 
the cause of the Americans in the great struggle for liberty, 
were detected in several nefarious transactions with the Bri- 
tish fleet, which for some time lay off and on the harbour of 
Stonington. Held up to the scorn of their own countrymen, 
they were compelled to join the British, and,;soon met the 
death they merited. C. H. B. 





Translated for the New Mirror from the French of Jules Janin. 
THE VENDEEN MARRIAGE. 


Baupetot DE DairvaL was the grandson of the Cesar 
Baudelot mentioned in the memoirs of the Duchess of Or- | 
leans, own mother of the regent Louis Philippe. That wo-| 


man, who threw so much scandal upon the greatest names | 
in France, who spared neither her sons nor granddaughters, | 


could not help speaking of Cesar Baudelot but in terms of | 
praise. Saint Simon, that noble, jeering skeptic, but eandid | 
man, eulogizes the Baudelots. It may be imagined, then, | 
that the noble Henri, bearing such a name, was not tbe last | 
among the Vendéens to protest, sword in hand, against the 
excesses of the revolution. Baudelot took the part of the | 
Vendéens simply because there was not anything else for a| 
man of his name and disposition to do; he fought as they | 
fought, neither more nor less; he was the friend of Cathe- | 
lineau ; he assisted in those giant battles ; he assisted, laugh- | 
ing and singing, in the midst of the strife where the cries of | 
the wounded were not heard. What war, what livid tempest 





| 


was ever comparable with that? But it is not my place to | 


recite again what has been related in so many different | 
colours. It is not my business to recount, nor yours to listen | 
to the story of the noble actions of Baudelot de Dairval. I) 
wish merely to tell you that one day Baudelot, surprised at | 
a farm by a detachment of blues, assembled his troop in| 
haste. 

“‘ My friends,” said he, “ the farm is surrounded ; fly, all | 
of you! Carry off your women and children. Go, join your | 
chief, Cathelineau. I will remain and defend the door. I 
can easily keep it alone ten minutes. There are three hun- | 
dred below, who will kill every one of us. Adieu, adieu, | 
my braves! Think of me. Itis my turn to-day; to-morrow 
you may be slaughtered.” | 

In those unparalleled times, in that unparalleled war, they | 
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them. They escaped by the roof with their wives and child- 


ren. Baudelot, in the meantime, remained at the door, 
making as much noise as forty men, haranguing, disputing, 
knocking the floor with his fusil. One would have thought 
a whole regiment was behind the door, ready to fire; the 
blues kept on their guard. Baudelot kept on the defensive 
as long as his voice served him. 

But when his voice failed him, and when he judged his 
troop had reached a place of safety, the poor fellow grew 
tired of the deception ; he felt ill at ease in thus command. 
ing an absent troop; so, without speaking any more, his 
only care was to barricade the door as well as he could. 
Then, having spoken like ten, he did the work of ten. This 
lasted some minutes longer. Yet the door soon began to 
give way, and the blues fired through the crevices. Baude- 
lot was not wounded ; and, as he had been interrupted in 
his repast, he seated himself at the table, finishing tranquilly 
his bit of bread and cheese, and emptying a pot of piquette, 
saying to himself he was making his last meal. 

At length the door gave way, and the blues entered. 
Some moments were necessary to remove the obstructions 
from the entrance, and to reconnoitre in the midst of the 
smoke of their fusils. The soldiers of the republic, with 
searching looks and sabres in hand, held themselves in 
readiness for the armed troop that had kept them at bay so 
long. Judge what was their surprise then, when, instead of 
all those men whose voices they had distinctly heard, they 
saw only one handsome young man, of tall stature, and 
calm countenance, eating tranquilly his black bread, water- 
ed with piquette. The conquerors stopped, mute with as- 
tonishment, and leaned on their fusils, thus giving Baudelot 
time to empty his last glass, and finish his last mouthful. 

“ Your health, gentlemen!” said he, raising his glass to 
his lips. ‘The garrison thanks you for the respite you 
have given them.” 

He then arose and went directly to the captain. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “‘ I am the only one in this house. 
Iam quite ready to stand your fire.” 

To his great surprise, he was not instantly shot down. 
Perhaps he had fallen into the hands of some new recruits, 
who were willing to wait twenty-four hours before killing a 
man. Perhaps they were struck with his fine bearing and 
his sang froid, or by the shame there is always felt in set- 
ting three hundred men to kill one man. But we must not 
forget that in this sad war there were French sentiments in 
both parties. 

They therefore contented themselves with confining his 
hands, and conducting him, thus bound and well-guarded, to 
a manor in the environs of Nantes, formerly a light, elegant 
mansion of the lord of the manor, but which, since the com. 
mencement of the war, had been converted into a kind of 
fortress. The master of the house was no other than the 
chief of the same blues who had secured Baudelot. This 


| Breton nobleman was of the number of those who had sa- 


crificed so much of their prejudices, who had stripped them- 
selves of their fortunes, their titles, and even their own 
names in a single day, without thinking of what they had 


|| promised their fathers, and what they owed to their sons; 


alike regardless of the past and future, they were unfortu- 


were astonished at nothing. They did not even think of || nate victims of the present. But let us not reproach them. 


their heroic struggles, so common in refined battles. In such 
a war of extermination as that was, they had not time to| 


speak in this manner, judged for themselves that he spoke \| os 
well, and they obeyed him as simply as he had ordered | say, in the pigeon-house of his conqueror. The doves, driven 


They have either fallen under the blows of the revolution, 


| whose cause they so faithfully served, or they have lived 
contemplate grandeur of soul; they had not time to clothe |! long enough to see how little their sacrifices have benefitted 
themselves in heroic draperies ; heroism was naked, was|| any one ; destitute of every thing themselves, they have 
actual. Thus the soldiers of Baudelot, hearing their chief seen citizen France make rapid progress without their aid. 


Baudelot de Dairval was shut up in the donjon; that is to 
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away by the wars, had given place to Chouan prisoners- ! ‘“* Very well, Monsieur,” continued Baudelot ; “ unloose 
The prison itself had preserved a quiet and gracious air; it | my hands, and, unless rescued, I will engage, on my word 
was still covered with glittering slate, still surmounted by its ||of honour as a nobleman and a Christian, to remain here 
noisy weathercock. It was not thought necessary to put! like a clipped pigeon.” 
iron bars across the openings through which the domestic Captain Hamelin could not help smiling at the allusion of 
pigeons escaped in the morning and returned at evening. || the prisoner, and untied his hands. 
A little straw was its only additional furniture. i “Now,” said Baudelot, stretching out his hands like a man 
To have the pigeon-house of a rustic manor for a prison, || fatigued by sleep, “ now, Monsieur, I thank you, and am 
appeared somewhat original to Baudelot at first, and he || your truly obliged until to-morrow, and it will not be my 
promised himself a romance upon it with guitar accompani- || fault if my gratitude lasts no longer.” 
ment, a8 soon as he could get his hands free. While he || “If you have any business,” said Hamelin, “to arrange, 
was thinking of his song and his guitar, he heard the sound | 2ny will to make, I can send you writing materials.” 
of a violin and rustic pipes. They were playing a lively|| Saying this, Hamelin seemed affected, and in his heart he 
march. Baudelot leaned on his elbow, and, by plying up the || Was 80, for no one can be a Breton with impunity. 
straw with his shoulder, succeeded at last in reaching one of | Baudelot, seeing his host touched, took his hand. 
the pigeon-holes, from whence he saw the fete; along pro- | “ Do you see, this simple word will, causes me more 
cession of young men, and fine ladies in white robes, preced- pain than those other words, death at Nantes. Make 
ed by the village musicians. The procession advanced slow- | YU will, has recalled the loss of all my kindred. I have 
ly, every one abandoned himself to joy. The fete passed || not one to whom to bequeath my name, my sword, my 
at the foot of the pigeon-house, or, if you like it better, the |, love and my hatred, the only things left me. However 
tower. When passing the foot of the tower, a young, hand. || Sweet and amusing it might be to dispose of one’s fortune, 
some person looked up attentively at its summit. She was 1 to be generous even beyond the tomb, to imagine, when 
fair, her figure perfect, her air abstracted. Baudelot under- |; WTiting one’s last benevolent disposition, the tears of joy and 
stood it was known that it contained a prisoner; and while | gtief one may cause to be shed after death! It would be 
the procession was passing on, our hero began to whistle honourable and sweet, would it not, captain? Let us think 


ehh es . 
the air of Richard, of it no longer. 
*‘T am going to send you some dinner,” said Hamelin. 


|| « To-day ismy wedding day, and my table will be better than 
for he was a young man versed in all sorts of combats and || ordinarily supplied. My betrothed will herself serve you, 
romances, as skilful in handling the sword as the guitar, || Monsieur.” 
distinguished on horseback, distinguished in the dance, a'} paudelot perceived, at one of the topmost holes of his 
true cavalier in war and in wit, such as was seen then, but ‘cage, a little daisy, that had been sown there by one of its 
whom one sees no longer. | former inhabitants. The pretty flower was balancing itself 
The wedding passed. If it was not indeed a wedding, it | joyously in the wind. It had already attracted his at tention 
was a betrothal. Baudelot finished his singing. He heard || He plucked it and presented it to the captain, saying: 
a noise at the door of his prison. Some one entered. || &Jtis the custom among us, captain, to present bridal 
It was the master of the house himself. He had been a/|| gifts. Be good enough to hand this little flower, which has 
marquis under Capet, now he was simply called Hamelin ; || bloomed in my domain, to your bride. And now, captain, 
he was a blue, and furthermore, a very honest man. The || good evening, I have kept you too long from your lady love. 
republic governed him body and soul; it lent him his sword || God will remember your humanity to me, my host. Adieu; 
and his chateau, nothing more; but he had grown neither |! may you be happy. Send me some supper, for I am hungry 
cruel nor wicked in its service. The same morning of the || and need repose.” 
day which was now drawing near its close, Captain Hame-|!| And they separated, exchanging by locks an amicable 
lin, for he had been made a captain by the republic, had || adieu. 
been informed that some Chouans had stopped at his farm. They carried the dinner to the young Vendéen. The 
At this news he put himself at the head of a detachment, || pretty Breton girl, with white teeth, rosy lips, yet pensive 
deferring his own nuptials to a later hour. We know how j air, becoming the timid maiden who had seen so many 
he had taken Baudelot. As soon as Baudelot, the Chouan, || of the proscribed perish, served Baudelot with unequalled 
was put in a secure place, Captain Hamelin returned to his || attention. She left him no respite, no truce, until he had 
wedding. This was the reason why he had not caused him |, eaten of every dish, and tasted of every wine ; for Baudelot 
to be shot immediately. | was treated to everything exactly like all the other guests 
Captain Hamelin was not such a blue captain as to make |! of the house. The repast was magnificent. The pigeon- 
him forget entirely the old hospitable customs of Brittany; || house felt it. It was almost like those good times when 
he therefore thought himself obliged to pay a visit to his || the winged’ inhabitants of the tower went to gather the 


“Tn a tower obscure ;” 


guest while his friends were seating themselves at table. _|, crumbs of the festivals. Once, as the young girl poured out 
‘“* What can I do to oblige you, Monsieur?” said Hame- | the Champagne to Baudelot, he said : 

lin to Baudelot. || What is your name, mon enfant?” 
‘* Seignor Castellan,” replied Baudelot, bowing, ‘I ask i “*T am called Marie.” 

you as a favour, to give me at least the use of one of my |; ‘“ Like my cousin. How old are you?” 

hands, if you please.” || ** Seventeen.” 


« Both hands shall be free, Monsieur,” said Hamelin, “if | “ My cousin’s age.” 
you will promise me to make no attempt to escape. How- i Here his heart failed him, thinking of his beautiful rela- 
ever, before promising anything, you are to remember that'|| tive killed by the executioner. But he would have blushed 
to-morrow, at six in the morning, you will surely be con- || to weep before her, whose eyes were already filled with 
ducted to Nantes.” \ tears. Unable to speak, he held out his glass to her. 
“ And shot at eight, as surely !” said Baudelot. But the glass was full, sparkling joyously with Champagne, 
Captain Hamelin remained silent. | and on this glass fell the last rays of the setting sun. We 
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will not deceive our posterity ; the Champagne sparkled, 
and the spring returned, even during the reign of terrour. 

Seeing his glass full, Baudelot said to Marie: 

‘You have no glass, Marie ?” 

«J am not thirsty.” 

“Qh! this wine you are looking at, this sparkling wine, does 
not love to be quaffed by man alone. It is the good companion 
of his nature. It delights to be surrounded by guests. It is 
the greatest support of the fraternity, of whom you have 
heard, my poor Marie, and which men understand so little. 
Do me the friendship, then, to touch your lips to my glass, 





der to go to court and see the king, when there was a king 


and court. The suit was very beautiful, very rich, and very 
elegant; the linen very white, the chaussures very fine. 
The host forgot nothing, not even the perfumes, the odours, 
and the cosmetics of a marquis’s toilette of other times. Bau- 
delot confided his head to the old valet-de-chambre, who 
dressed it with the greatest complaisance, but not without 
profound sighs of regret. Baudelot was young and hand. 
some ; but it had been a long time since he had worn such 
a suit. When, then, he found himself all ready, all frisé, 
barbered, and animated by repose, and refreshment, and 


my pretty Bretonne, if you wish me to drink any more of | the sound of the violins in the distance, Baudelot smiled, 


this wine before I die.” 

He raised his glass to Marie’s lips. Marie was about to 
taste, but the words J die made her heart swell, and her } 
tears mingled with the wine. | 

“To your health, Marie,” said Baudelot, drinking the 
wine and tears together. 


| contented with himself, and recalled the delightful nights of 
the masked balls at the opera with Count Mirabeau. 

On leaving the donjon his sword was returned to him, re- 
minding him of his oath not to draw it. It was dark when 
he crossed the garden to go to the saloon of the ball. 

The most beautiful revolutionary ladies in the province 





At that moment the sound of a horn and the noise of the 
hautboys, accompanied by violins, was heard. | 

« What is that?” said the young man, setting down his || 
glass, and passing from enthusiasm to gaiety. ‘God for- 
give me, it is a ball.” 

“ Alas !” said Marie, “ Alas! Yes, it isa ball. My young | 
mistress does not wish to dance, but her lover and her father || 
wish it. She will be very unhappy this evening.” 

“Oh! my good Marie, if ‘you are as good as I believe || 
you to be, for my sake, go, run, fly, tell your mistress that 
Count Baudelot de Dairval, colonel of the light-horse, asks 
permission to present his respects ; or rather do not say that, 
Marie. Rather go and find my host, and not his lady ; tell | 
him that his prisoner is sad—that the noise of the ball pre- | 
vents him from sleeping—that the night will be long and ] 
cold—that it would be charitable to tear an unfortunate || 
young man away from the sad reflections of his last night— 
that I beseech him, in heaven’s name, to let me attend his | 
ball to-night—that he has my word of honour I will not at- || 
tempt to escape. Tell him all this, Marie ; tell him every- || 
thing your heart, your soul, prompts you to say. Speak 
rather loud, so as to be heard by your mistress, and to inter- || 
est her for me ; and, thanks to thee, Marie, I shall be suc- || 
cessful. Then, if I am invited to the ball, send your mas- 
ter’s valet-de-chambre to me ; tell him to bring me clean || 
linen, and powder for my hair. There ought to be a little! 
powder left in the chateau yet. Tell him, also, to bring me 
a coat of his master’s, and lend me my sword, only to deck 
myself for this evening ; I will not draw it from the sheath. 
But go, Marie ; go, mon enfant.” 

And the prisoner by turns hastened and detained the 
maiden. One could not have helped smiling and weeping, 
at the same time, had they seen him. 

A few moments after, Captain Hamelin’s valet entered 
the pigeon-house. The valet-de-chambre was a good old 
man, very faithful to powder, very faithful to old customs, 
very much regretting the aristocracy, of which he was a 
member, and a very active one too. At the French revolu- 
tion, this valet had lost a great deal of hisimportance. True, 
indeed, he had become a member of the municipal council, 
but amidst his high functions, he more than once regretted 
the long tete-a-tetes with the noble personages he had dress- 
édin his youth. Although municipal, this coiffeur was a 
good man, who had been devoted to Robespierre, only be- 
cause the latter was the only man in liberated France who 
had dared to preserve his powder, ruffles, and embroidered 
waistcoat. 

He brought the prisoner a complete suit, which Captain 
Hamelin had ordered made when he was a marquis, in or- 
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were assembled at this festival. But we know that women 
are not so revolutionary but that they have a little aristo- 
cracy left, when a brave, witty, elegant, young and hand- 
some nobleman, who was to be shot the next day, was in 
the case, 

Let us return to our story. The ball had commenced. 
The betrothed was Mademoiselle de Mailly, grand niece of 
that handsome Mailly who was so loved by Madame de 
Muintenon. She was young, fair, and sad, evidently un- 


| happy at being ata ball, and soon to be-married in those 
| times of proscription. 
,is very feeble until a certain fatal hour is struck for them; 


Hers was one of those souls which 


but when the hour of strength has sounded, it is over with ; 
the feeble spirit is endured with invincible energy ; the 
heroine replaces the young maiden; the wreck of a world 
would not intimidate her, who, the moment before, shudder 
ed at the least sign of displeasure. 

Eleonore de Mailly was very sad, very much dejected. The 
companionsof herchildhood imitated her silence and dejection, 
and a Breton fete was never seen so sad. Inexplicable confu- 
sion was felt. Nothing went right in the dance, or among 
the dancers. The uneasiness was general. The young 
men themselves, near young and beautiful ladies, sought not 
to please; and hardly had the ball begun when every one, 
without knowing why, wished it ended. 

All at once the door of the vast saloon opened slowly. 
Unaccountably, every look was directed towards the door; 
but, in truth, the assembly had but one iook, so eager were 
they for some relief to their ennui. Then, towards this door, 
half opened as for aspirit, they saw a fine nobleman of the court, 
a lost type, a handsome gaily dressed officer, enter. He wore 
the costume of the court, he had the tournure of the court. 
The elegant manners of the court. This apparition offered a 
charming contrast to the ennui of the soirée, and the solem- 
nity of the slowly-opened door. The men and women, the 


| most blue, in the bottom of their hearts were charmingly sur- 


prised, on seeing all at once, in their midst, a remnant of that 
old French society—annihilated, alas, in twenty-four hours. 
And, indeed, it was an admirable sight to see the young 
proscribed, whom death awaited on the morrow, coming 
into arepublican fete to give life to the dance, to bring back 
gaiety ; and who, on that evening, thought only of one thing 
—to be amiable and to please the ladies, faithful, to the last, 
to his vocation as a French noble. 

The entrance of Baudelot, which I have recounted minute- 
ly, was only the work of a moment. Hardly had he entered 
the saloon, when he gave himself up to the hilarity of the 
ball. He therefore went and invited the first lady he saw, 
like one ready to fall in love. It was the pretty blonde, 
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whom he had already seen in the garden. She not only ac- 
cepted his invitation without hesitation, but with eagerness, 
knowing that republican punishments were the most impla- 
cable of all punishments, and that, behind her partner, it 
stood holding out its bloody hand. When the men saw 
Baudelot dancing, death staring him in the face, they felt 
ashamed of the little attention they had hitherto paid the 
ladies, and in a moment, every one was asked to dance. 
The women, on their part, accepted the invitation, because 
they could then have a better chance of seeing Baudelot; 
so that, thanks to the victim who was about to die, the ball, 
until now so sad and solemn, took the appearance of a real 
fete. It seemed a contest who should enter body and soul 
into the spirit of the dance. As to Baudelot, he seemed to 
enjoy it above all; he was the only one in all the crowd 
who amused himself naturally—the only one whose smile 
was not forced—the only one whose dancing was light and 
graceful. 
from fear, and were astonished at the aspect of the gay cava- 
lier, who danced without giving offence to the gallants, and 
who offered reveries for the ladies. Baudelot was more 


king of the fete than the intended himself; more even than | 


the affianced bride. Baudelot was the betrothed of the scaf- 
fold! The ball, animated by so many diverse passions, by 
so much terrour, by so many bloody interests, influenced the 
guests in different ways. Baudelot was everywhere, salut- 
ing the old ladies, like a king of France, the young with 
admiration and happiness, and the men with the gay lan- 
guage of youth, mingled with wit; even the music he di- 
rected, calling for the newestairs; and played himself, with 
much spirit and correctness, a saraband of Lully. Certainly, 
the hand which drew the bow of the violin so perfectly, 
could not have trembled. 

It will be easily imagined, then, that every look, every 
smile was very tender, and that more than one sigh escaped 
every breast at the sight of the handsome proscribed. And 
when, for the third time, he went to dance with the queen 
of the ball, the blonde affianced, he felt her small hand 
tremble in his, and in turn his own trembled ; for, casting 
his glance upon her, he saw she was deadly pale. 

*¢ What ails you, Eleonore ?” said he. “* What is the mat- 
ter, Madame ? In pity for, me, do not tremble thus and look 
so pale.” 

Turning towards the curtains of-the saloon, agitated by 
the movement of the dancers, she pointed to the first 
glimpse of dawn, just falling on the curtains. 

* Do you see the day is breaking ?” 

““ Very well, what if it is day? I have passed the most 
delightful night of my life. I have seen you. I love you, 
and I can say to you, J love you! for you know the dying 
speak the truth. And now, adieu, Eleonore, adieu! Be 
happy, and receive the benediction of the Chouan.” 

It was the custom in Brittany to kiss the lady’s forehead 
at the end of the last country-dance. 

The country-dance ended. Baudelot pressed his lips on 
Eleonore’s forehead. Eleonore was ill, her slender frame 
motionless, resting for support upon the lips of Baudelot 
This lasted asecond. She recovered her senses, and Bau- 
delot conducted her to a seat. She made him sit down by 
her side, and said to him: 

“Listen! You must go! Hark, they are putting the 
horses to the carriage to take you to Nantes. Listen! In 
two hours you will be shot. Fy, then, fly! If you wish, I 
will go with you. It will not be said you ficd from fear, 
but from love. Listen! if you do not depart alone, or with 


me, I will fling myself under the wheels of the carriage, and 
you shall ride over my mangled corpse.” 





The others seemed to take part in the festival || 





— 


She said this in a low tone, without looking at Baudelot, 
| and almost with a smile, as if she were speaking of another 
| ball. 

Baudelot did not listen to her counsel, but he looked at 
| her with a joy he had never before experienced in the depths 
| of his heart. ‘‘ How I love her,” said he to himself. 

When she finished speaking, Baudelot resumed : 

** You know very well, Eleonore, that it is impossible, 
| Oh! yes, if I were at liberty, you should have no other hus. 
| band but me; but I do not belong to myself, nor to you. 
Adieu, then, sweet angel, andif you love me, give me back 
| the field flower I sent you from my donjon—give it me, 
| Eleonore ! The little flower has decked your bosom ; it will 
| aid me to die.” 
| Had any one seen Eleonore at that moment they would 
|have asked—is she dead? The silence was awful—the 
| music had ceased—day inundated the apartments. 

All at once, a great noise of cavaliers and horses was 
| heard without. At this noise, which came in the direction 
of Nantes, all the women arose spontaneously as if to pro. 
| tect Baudelot. But it was the soldiers of Baudelot himself, 
come to deliver their chief. They had gained the entrance 
|to the chateau. They were then in the garden, crying— 
| Baudelot! Baudelot! 

| ‘The Chouans were very much astonished to find their 
| young chief, whom they believed loaded with irons, sur. 
| rounded by women, and wearing a costume more splendid 
| than they had ever seen on him before. The first question 

Baudelot asked, was—“ Had they entered the donjon?” 

| Yes,” said one of them, “ we went there first, captain. 
| You will never find it again, neither you nor the pigeons 
| who inhabited it. We have torn it down.” 

| ‘If that is the case,” said Baudelot, drawing his sword, 


| 


|“ I am disengaged from my word. I am free. Thanks, 
| my braves !” 

| Then taking off his chapeau, “ Madame,” said he, ina 
| 


| voice full of sweetness, “receive the thanks of the captain.” 

He then called for a carriage. 

“ A carriage is in readiness, captain,” said one of his men. 
“‘It was going to conduct you to Nantes, as the proprietor 
of the mansion informed us.” 

At the same moment, Baudelot perceived Hamelin bound 
with his own cords. 

“Captain Hamelin,” said Baudelot, “ service for service. 
Only, instead of untying your cords, let me cut them; they 
shall no longer serve any one.” 

Then, as Eleonore came to herself, Baudelot resumed: 

“Captain Hamelin, these are sad times for betrothing. 
These times of civil war, and blood-shedding, one never 
knows in the morning but what they will have a prisoner 
to watch; or, in the evening, what enemies they will have to 
meet. Defer then, if you please, your marriage until some 
future day. See, your betrothed herself prays you to do 80. 
My noble lady, allow the poor Chouans to re-conduct you 
to the Chateau de Mailly.” 

The young Chouans set off at full gallop, rejoicing at hav- 
ing delivered their captain, and revelling in the rising sun. 
The poor fellows, they had so little time to enjoy the sun. 

All these young soldiers were killed the same day, in the 
same battle, with the elder Cathelineau ; for there were two 
Cathelineaux who died in the same cause—died both a8 
royalists and as Christians. 

There are some men who are immortal, do what they 
may. Baudelot de Dairval was not killed, although he 
never left the Vendée for an hour. When his country be- 
came more tranquil, he espoused Eleonore de Mailly, and 
Captain Hamelin signed the contract as municipal assistant. 
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_ of her acquaintance. She has left a fortune of about £ 
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A xerrer from Rome, dated the twelfth of December last, 
mentions the death of Madame Catalani, the most cele- 
brated cantatrice of her day—* who,” says the writer, 
« for twenty-two years, held the sceptre of song.” 
Angelica Catalani, who, as an actress and singer, enjoyed 

an universal reputation, was a native of Sinigaglia, in the 

neighbourhood of Rome, where she was born, in the year 1784. 

Her father was a merchant, and lived in high respectability, 

but, from the incursions of the French, lost all his property. 

Very early in life Catalani was noticed by Cardinal Onorati, 

who, being delighted with the power and sweetness of her 

voice, recommended her to the convent of Gubio, with such 
injunctions on its masters with respect to the care and atten- 
tion of their fair pupil’s talents, as soon rendered her the ac- 
complished subject of general conversation. During her resi- 
dence in this house of learning and religious repose, the fame 
of her extraordinary voice brought persons from distant parts 
of Italy to hear her sing. As a oe instance of the de- 
light which the tones of her voice produced on her auditors 
at that period, it may be mentioned, that she was publicly ap- 
plauded in the chapel of the convent, when she sang with | 
the nuns; which the cardinal could by no other means pre- 
vent than by forbidding her performance in the church. 

At the age of fifteen she left the convent, when the unex- 

cted revolution in her father’s affairs first induced her to 
see a public performer, for which purpose she went to 

Venice, where she made her first appearance on the boards 

of a theatre, at the early age of fifteen. She next proceeded 

to Milan, where she made her debut in an opera in which 
the celebrated Marchesi performed, from whom she received 
instructions during her stay in that city. She remained for 
three years afterwards at Venice, and Mantua, when she was 
called to Lisbon, and during her sojourn there met Monsieur 
de Valebreque, a very young officer in the French hussars ; 
and it is said that a presentiment on first seeing each other 
produced the following remark :—‘* If ever I marry, that gen- 
tleman (meaning the young officer) will be my husband ;’’ and 
the same sentiment was expressed by M. de Valebreque. 

They were shortly after married, and passed many years to- 

ether in uninterrupted happiness. On Madame Catalani 
ving signified her intention of quitting Lisbon for Spain, | 
the consort of the Prince Regent wrote a letter to her mother, | 
the queen of Spain, recommending Madame Catalani in terms 
of the strongest respect and admiration. 

On her arrival at the court of Spain, her majesty received 
her with the most familiar kindness. Her reputation had then 
so far advanced in Spain, that the grandees of the court fixed 
the prices of the first seat in the opera at six ounces of gold, 
which is equal to twenty-one guineas. From Spain Madame 
Catalani went te Paris, where she gave jour concerts, which 

rocured her (at increased prices) twenty-four thousand francs. 
he celebrity this accomplished artist had acquired in Italy 
and Lisbon soon saachaa England, and on the thirteenth of 

December, 1806, she made her debut before a London au- 

dience at the Italian Opera in Semiramide, composed express- 





* You are the landlord rv Yes.”—« You do a good business 


here ?’’—* Yes,” (in astonishment.)—** You make—probably— 
| ten dollars a day clear ?”"—* Yes.”—“ Then Iam safe. I can- 
not pay for what I have consumed ; I have been out of em- 
ployment seven months ; but have engaged to go to work to- 
morrow. I had been without food four-and-twenty hours 
when I entered your place. I will pay you in a week.”—‘“ I 
| cannot pay my bills with such promises,” blustered the land- 
| lord, “and 1 do not keep a poor house. You should address 
the proper authorities. me something for security.”’”— 
“T have nothing.” —“ I will¥ake your coat.” —* If I go into the 
| Street without that I will get my death such weather as it is.” 
—“ You should have thought of that before you came here.” 
| —“ You are serious? Well, I solemnly aver, that one week 
from now I will pay you.”—* I will take the coat.’”-—The coat 
| was left, and a week afterwards redeemed.—Seven years 
| after that a wealthy man entered the political arena, and was 
| presented at caucus as an applicant for a congressional nomi- 
ination. The principal of the caucus held his peace—he heard 
| the name and the history of the applicant, who was a member 
|of a church, and one of the most respectable citizens. He 
was chairman. The vote was a tie, and he cast a negative— 
| thereby defeating the wealthy applicant, whom he met an 
| hour atterwards, and to whom he said :—“ You don’t remem- 
| ber me ?”—* No.”—“I once ate a dinner in your hotel, and 
| although I told you I was famishing and pledged my word and 
| honour to pay you in a week, you took my coat and saw me 
go out into the inclement air, at the risk of my life, without it.” 
|—“ Well, sir, what then ?”—*“ Not much. hen called your- 
selfa Christian. To-night you were a candidate for nomina- 
|tion, and but for me you would have been elected to con- 
| gress.” —Three years after, the Christian hotel-keeper became 
bankrupt, and sought a home at Bellevieu. ‘The poor dinner- 
| less wretch that was, is now a high functionary in Albany. 
| We know him well. The ways of Providence are indeed 
| wonderful, and the world’s mutations almost beyond concep- 
| tion or belief. 








THOUGHT IN A BALL-ROOM. 


Tue room is like the heaven of eve, 
When round th’ horizon seems to weave 
A sea of clouds, whose bosoms heave 

In floating beauty there. 


Those fleecy phantoms—how they glide 
In all the quietude of pride, 
Moved by the gales of eveniite 

Along the sleeping flowers. 


Some, crimson-edged, resplendent sail, 
Some girdled with a ew veil, 
And others glowing brightly pale, 
In plentitude of ease : 
And so smiles now this rose-wreath’d room, 


Where float along in braid and plume, 
With cheeks that blush with virgin bloom, 


| 





ly for her by Portogallo. Her engagement was for one year, 
at a salary of two thousand guineas; but by performances || 
at the oratorios at Covent Garden theatre and other concerts | 
she cleared upwards of ten thousand pounds in less than || 
six months. In 1815, Madame Catalani quitted England for || 
Paris, when the king of France granted her the patent of the 
Theatre Italian, and condescended to annex, by way of en- 
couragement, an annual allowance of about seven thousand 
pounds sterling. She continued for four years in the manage- 
ment, and gave alternate engagements to Paer and Spontini 
for conducting the musical department. From Paris she went 
to Berlin, where she was equally triumphant, and thence 
to Hanover, where she was received with much amenity by 
his royal highness the duke of Cambridge. She afterwards 
proceeded to Munich and Vienna, and, after many solicita- 
tions, undertook a voyage to St. Petersburgh, where she re- 
mained four months, and also met with the most unbounded 
success. In 1821, Madame Catalani returned to London, and 
immediately announced a concert in the Argyle-rooms, which 
was brilliantly attended. In 1822, Madame Catalani gave 
four concerts at the Argyle-rooms; and, in 1823, sang at 
the York and Birmingham Festivals. In 1824, she was, by 
express desire, re-engaged at the Italian Opera, where her 
re-appearance caused the greatest delight. She afterwards 
travelled on the continent, and finally retired in private life in 
1831, and died at her villa in the sixtieth year of her age, 
much regretted by those who had the benefit and advantag® 

322,000. 





Tur Weekly Messenger vouches for the truth of the following 
anecdote, which is well worth preserving for the sake of the 
moral which it inculcates : 

“Sir, bring me a good plain dinner,” said a melancholy 


looking individual to a waiter at one of our rincipal hotels.— | 





The maidens of the night. 


And yonder trips a blue-eyed troop, 
Serenely tender, how they droop, 
As graceful as a lily grou 

All languid with their bloom ! 


And near them glides a gentle pair, 
That toss their grape-like clustering hair, 
As if their very ringlets were 

Partakers of their joy. 


Upon each cheek the blood-stream warms, 
While tinctured with their Paphian charms, 
The maidens twine their ivory arms 

And circle through the dance. 


Like sunshine shivering on the lake, 

Their feet with dizzy motion shake, 

And down the dance their steps they take, 
With heart-beams in their eye. 


Then why amid the heaven of joy 
Should dreams of darkening woe annoy, 
Or thoughts of gloominess allo 

The elysium of the hour ? 


Alas ! the scene will swiftly fade, 
The music cease—depart the maid, 
And chill-eyed day the room invade 
With cold condemning cares! 


Some hearts will pine, and some will weep, 
And many in their grave will sleep, 
And every eye shall sorrow steep, 

Ere we meet here again ! 


A thought like this will often swell 
In gloom, upon each gladdening spell, 





“Yes, sir.”—The dinner was brought and devoured, and the | 
eater called the landlord aside, and thus addressed him :— 


And thrill me, like the faint “ farewell !” 
In pleasure’s wildest hour. 
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A MEM. FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
A CASE OF MUTUAL RESTITUTION. 

In the course of my wanderings in the metropolis I would 
sometimes drop in at one of the police-offices, for the pur- 
pose of whiling away a stray hour now and then, which 
would otherwise have been difficult to employ. 

During one of these visits I a witness to the follow- 
ing scene, which I shall endeavour to describe. 

Miss Betsy Jones, a young lady of a certain age, sum- 





moned a gentleman who rejoiced in the high-sounding no- | 


menclature of Mr. Augustus Frederick Algernon Dobbs, on | 
the charge of illegally detaining a guitar, a bellows, and a 
pair of stays, her property. As a set-off to this charge, the | 


gentleman aforesaid accused the fair Betsy of detaining a || 
flute, a pair of musentmentionems and a pepper-castor, his || 


property. 
There was something quaint and original about these an. | 
tiquated specimens of humanity; the miss had certainly | 
missed her stays, for she appeared in a stooping posture, | 
and with a certain expansion of figure and disregard to 
waist that spoke her prodigal, or rather negligent of public || 
opinion. 


of fiery scarlet, a gown of blue silk, and pink shoes. Ima- 


gine this motley distribution of colours, extended over a | 


more’s the pity. 


the miserable end of your former wife—that great, strapping 
woman, with a face like a currycomb, who disappeared one 
fine sunny morning, and never was heard of since. Whero 
is she, sir? Where is she? I know you, sir. You have 
made away with that woman, as sure as hay is made of 
grass ! 

Mr. D.—Not a bit of it, by Jove. 


She’s alive enough, 
It’s 


not so easy to get rid of a bad wife as 





|| you think. 
|| Miss B—Where is she, you monster? Where is she? 
Mr. D.—She keeps a mangle in Brooklyn, my dear. 


“Oh bright be the place of her soul, 
No uglier woman than she 
Ever burst from her husband’s controul, 
To mangle old clothes for a spree! 


Miss B.—I’m afraid you’re bamboozling me, Mr. Dobbs. 
| || The unhappy woman is in another world, and now you want 
| to marry me! But, remember what Lady Morgan says: 


| ‘** None wed the second but who kill the first.” 
|| Give me my property, and let me be done with you for ever 
'| and a day. 

Mr. D.—Come, now, I'll make a fair bargain with you, 


She was attired in a green velvet bonnet, a scarf | Do you give me up my property—my flute, my pepper-cas- 


|| tor, and my breeches. 


Miss B.—Oh, Mr. Dobbs, for shame. Don’t you remem. 


space of about four feet by two, accompanied by a face || | ber the word I taught you to say, when you wished to de. 
with little eyes, which twinkled incessantly, and appeared || inate that garment? 


to vary in their colour like the revolving light at the Hook, | 
according to the passion, whether rage, tenderness, pity, de- 


|| Mr. D.—Well, be it so. Call them my continuations, if 


|| you like—what’s in a name. 
{ 


But give me up my continu- 


light, or vengeance, which happened at the moment to be | — my flute, and pepper-castor, which you stole out of 


uppermost in the mind of their mistress. 


| my room when I was asleep, and I will then return your 


Mr. A. F. A. Dobbs, who had probably sojourned in this | || Property, which you bestowed upon me, and we are parted 
sinful world for a trifle less than half a century, was a slim, || fT ever 


slender little man, with sandy whiskers and a face of circu- 
lar proportions, the chief merit of which was its capability || 
of being converted into a mirror by a vis-a-vis neighbour | 
whensoever the sun shone upon it. With the exception of | 
the face, the outer man was arrayed in a brass hat and a 
large fustian cloak. 

There was a peculiarity, too, in the viva voce of this couple, | 
both being remarkable for the copia loguendi with w hich || 
they managed to convey their ideas to the court in a kind |) 
of dialogue, purloining from ballads, songs, etc. etc. 

Miss Betty’s statement, when divested of its flowers and | 
wreaths of poetry, amounted to this: “ that Mr. Dobbs had || 
borrowed her guitar, her bellows, and her stays, at various } 
periods, and, when applied to by the owner, told her to her | 
teeth that he would never return them, for that he ) Sonal 
them indispensable to his happiness, health and ease.’ 

In answer to this grave charge, Mr. Dobbs, with a flush of | 
indignation, replied : 

“Tt is false. We both live in the same house, your ho- 
nour ; we occupy adjoining rooms; and I have invariably 
acted with ineffable kindness towards her, for the poet has 
beautifully, and I may say eloquently, observed that 





‘ Princes or iords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath may make them, as a breath hath made.’ ” 


Miss Betty here appeared to forget all her grievances, 
and, taking up the quotation, exclaimed, with great fervour : 


** But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
lf once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Mr. D.—Oh, admirable woman! loveliest and most peer- 
less of thy angelic sex! were it not for a reason, how hap- 
py should I be to make you Mrs. D.! 

Miss B.—(Darting a look of frantic indignation at the 
defendant.) —Hold your tongue, you reprobate, and never let 


F 


Miss B.—I accept the terms. We'll restore each other's 
| effects, and then I will leave you to your devices, as the 
| Lord left the Jews. 

Mr. D.—Precisely so, my dear; and yet, Betty, darling, 
d be sorry that we should be sundered, we’ve known each 
|| other so long. 

Miss B.—We have, Algernon. 

Mr. D.—We lived and loved together, Betty. 

Miss B.—T rue for you, Fred. ; we have lodged in the same 
|| house for the last seven years. 

Mr. D.—Seven years and a half, love, and I owe a quar- 
ter’s rent. 

Miss B.—And I owe a year’s. 

Mr. D.—The devil you do! 
us, Betty. We’re both poor. 

Miss B.—Poor as church mice. 

Mr. D.—I haven’t as much as would rattle on a griddle. 

Miss B.—Nor I as much as would pay turnpike for a 
walking-stick. 

Mr. D.—We’re both musical. 

Miss B.—That we are. 

Mr. D.—I play the flute. 

Miss B.—Superbly. 

Mr. D.—And play the guitar like an angel. 

Miss B.—Better than any angel I ever heard. 

Mr. D.—Yet, if we must part, we must, and there’s all 
about it. So— 


“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well.” 


There’s sympathy between 


Miss B.—Ask your mother when you meet her, 
If her mangle she did sell? 

Mr. D.—Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour-— 

Miss B.—I have seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

Mr. D.—I never nurs’d a tree or flower— 








me hear you talk in that strain again! 


Oh! can you forget | 





Miss B.—Nix, my Dolly, fals fake away. 
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Mr. D.—It is all but a dream at the best, 
And when happiest soonest o’er. 
Miss B.—For glory is all collywest, 
And love without tin is a bore. 
Mr. D.—Who can school the heart’s affection ? 
Miss B—Who can banish its regret? 
Mr. D.—If you blame my deep dejection— 
Miss B.—Let me have some heavy wet. 
Mr. D.—Unstained without and innocent within— 
Miss B.—I fear no danger, for I drink no gin. 
Mr. D.—What would I not give to wander, 
Where my loved one roams about? 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder— 
Miss B.—Does your mother know you're out? 
Mr. D.—Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain— 
Miss B.—Died of rose in a rheumatic pain. 
Mr. D.—Your overpowering presence makes me feel 
’T were not idolatry to squeal— 
Miss B.—Order was heaven’s first decree, and this con- 
fess’d— 
Mr. D.—Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Miss B.—Gaily the troubadour touched his guitar— 
Mr. D.—As he was hastening home on a car. 
Miss B.—Blithely with music the road he beguiled— 
Mr. D.—Bringing Stewart’s candy home to his child. 


Miss B.—Around his heart the eddying clouds are spread— || 


Mr. D.—Fternal sunshine settles on his head. 
Miss B.—Know then this truth, enough for man to know— 
Mr. D.—Autumn’s the season when the scythe-men mow. 
Miss B.—How sweet ’tis to wander when day-beams 
decline, 
And sunset is gilding my beautiful Rhine. 
Mr. D.—But the sweetest divarshion that’s under the sun, 
Is to sit by the fire till the praties are done. 
Miss B.—Oh! the pangs that lovers know, 
When the hour arrives for parting— 
How their tears responsive flow— 
Mr. D.—All my eye and Betty Martin. 
Miss B.—Oh! the young May moon is beaming, love— 
Mr. D.—The potatoes now are steaming, love ; 
And murphies and ling, 
Are a feast for a king— 
So get up and be no longer dreaming, love. 
Miss B.—( Tenderly.) 
Oh, fresh is the morning air, young man, 
And it blows for America fair, young man; 
But if you must part, 
From the friends of your heart, 
Wont you leave us a lock of your hair, young man? 
Mr. D.—(Fiercely.) 
Now what do you mean by this antic, miss— 
Do you want to drive me frantic, miss? 
You may have, if you need, 
Half the hair on my head, 
But I’m blowed if I’ll cross the Atlantic, miss. 
Miss B.—* Somewhat too much of this, Mr. Dobbs,” as 
Hamlet says. You are becoming profane, so we will have 
no more poetical recitation to-day. Come home, and I will 
give you your flute. 
Mr. D.—A la bonne heure. Be it so. But let us just re- 
mark, for the information of the bench, before we go, that 
every line we have recited is original. 


Miss B—Oh! strictly original, upon my honour. 


The parties then bowed to the bench, and muttering some 
poetic effusion, sotto voce, left the office, apparently good 
friends; while I went home, to “ chronicle their lay.” 


| We have been permitted to make the following extracts 
| from Kendall’s work on Mexico, now in press by the 
| Harpers. This book has been long announced, and thou- 
sands are anxiously waiting its appearance. The author 
| has become well known to the public through the columns 
| of the New-Orleans Picayune. There is a freshness and 
vigour in his style, and a straightforward way of telling a 
story, combined with an originality and independence of 
| thought, and a bold and manly nonchalance, that cannot 
fail greatly to interest the reader. We predict an im- 
| mense sale of the book, which will be got up in superiour 
style, in two handsome volumes, illustrated with a map 
and beautiful engravings, and full of adventure and fun. 
The first extract gives a touch of the “ terrible horrible” — 
|| jornada del Muerto—or journey of the Dead Man. The 
|| author slept the night previous to starting on this awful 
i march of ninety miles wrapped in a single blanket, upon 
the cold ground, and buried some inches under the falling 
| snow. 





|| We remained at Fray Cristobal until near night, the snow, 
| in the meantime, thawing away-.entirely under the influ- 
||ence of the sun. Salezar said aloud, on starting, that we 
|, were to be driven through the entire ninety miles without 
|| sleep or a morsel of food, and as there was no water on 
| the route, he advised such of us as had gourds or canteens 
to fill them before setting out: an exhibition of humanity 
‘truly considerate and unlooked for in him. 
At a steady pace we journeyed onward till dark, the 
|| weather mild and pleasant for walking ; but now a raw 
|| night wind sprang up, fresh and piercing, from the snow- 
clad mountains, and chilling our weak frames so thoroughly 
| that the most violent exercise could not keep us warm. A 
|| water-gourd, holding some two quarts, which I had filled on 
starting, after taking a hearty draught at the river, slipped 
from my benumbed fingers, and was dashed to pieces on 
‘the frozen ground. The animals of our guard went begging 
for riders, for even their hardy owners were obliged to dis- 
/Mount and run on foot to prevent their limbs from freezing. 
|| About nine o’clock at night we met a regiment of dra- 
‘goons, under Colonel Muiioz, on their way from Durango 
to Santa Fé: troops that had been despatched by the Cen- 
tral Government to take part in any hostilities that might 
{occur with the Texans. Being from a more southern and 
temperate climate they suffered excessively from the cold, 
|so much so that many of them were leading their horses 
\| and setting fire to every little tuft of palm or dry grass on 
| either side of the road. Around these blazing tufts, and 
scattered along the road for miles, were to be seen knots 
| of half-frozen dragoons, mingled with a large number of 
| women, who always follow the Mexican soldiery on a 
| manele. How the latter, who were but half clad even in 
| the warmest climate, could withstand the bitter cold of that 
dreary night, is to me incomprehensible. 
| Wild and picturesque was the scene presented by the 
| train of roadside fires, each with a little bevy huddling and 
shivering around the red-glaring and fitful lights, the length- 
ened and flitting shadows coming and going, and losing 
themselves in the sombre obscuration of night. There 
would be seen the officer, cloaked and blanketed, standing 
side by side with one of his men, the head of the latter 
covered with a clumsy bearskin dragoon cap, while he 
would share his sky-blue military cloak with some woman 
who had followed him, mayhap, from the tierra caliente, 
or sunny south, and was now, for the first time, visiting the 
region of snow. As tuft after tuft would fall away at the 
| touch of fire, the wild group would hurry on to others, soon 
| kindle them, and as they in turn would suddenly flash up, 
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blaze for a few moments, and then as suddenly expire, 
away they would hie to the next. Eldrich and spectre 
faces came and vanished on that barren moor, that did 
strongly remind me of the witch scenes in Macbeth. 
While standing around these fires some of the dragoons in- 
formed our men that they had met Colonel Cooke’s party 
near Chihuahua, and that they were well treated on the 
road. There was consolation in this, for we had heard many 
rumours of the bad treatment we might expect on the other 
side of the Paso del Norte. 

The sufferings, the horrors of that dreadful night upon the 
Dead Man’s Journey cannot soon be effaced from the me- 
mory of those who endured them. Although my sore and}} 
blistered feet, and still lame ankle, pained me excessively, 
it was nothing to the biting cold and the helpless drowsiness 
which cold begets. No halt was called—had any of us 
fallen asleep by the road-side after midnight, it would have 
been the sleep of death. Towards daylight many of the 
prisoners were fairly walking in their sleep and staggering 
about, from one side of the road to the other, like so many 
drunken men. Completely chilled through, even their 
senses were benumbed, and they would sink by the road- 
side and beg to be left behind, to sleep and to perish. A 
stupor, a perfect indifference for life, came over many of us, 
and the stronger found employment in rousing and assisting 
the weaker. Anxiously did we wait the coming of the sun, 
for that would at least bring warmth and animation to our}! 
paralyzed limbs and faculties. 

Daylight came at last, and with it came a halt of an hour, || 
to bring up the stragglers and count the prisoners. By the 
time the last of us were up the trumpet again sounded the 
advance, and once more we were upon the road. Towards 
noon we passed the Dead Man’s Lake, or Lake of Death, 
its bed -perfectly dry. The coolness of the weather, how- 
ever, and the fact that we had nothing to eat, prevented 
that thirst which in a warmer temperature would have || 
caused sufferings of a nature that cannot be described. 

As the sun was about setting, those of us who were in 
front were startled by the report of two guns, following each 
other in quick succession. We turned to ascertain the 
cause, and soon found that a poor, unfortunate man, named 
Golpin, a merchant, who had joined the expedition with a 
small amount of goods, had been shot by the rear-guard for 
no other reason than that he was too sick and weak to keep 
up! He had made a bargain with one of the guard to ride 
his mule a short distance, for which he was to give him his 
only shirt! While in the act of taking it off, Salezar or- 
dered a soldier to shoot him. The first ball only wounded 
the wretched man, but the second killed him instantly, and 
he fell, with his shirt still about his face. Golpin was a citi- 
zen of the United States, and reached Texas a short time 
before the departure of the expedition. He appeared to be 
a harmless, inoffensive man, of delicate constitution, and, 
during a greater part of the time we were upon the road, 
before the capture of the expedition, was obliged to ride in 
one of the wagons. The brutal Salezar, rather than be 
troubled with him any longer, took this method of ridding 
himself of an encumbrance! It may be difficult, for many 
of my readers, to believe that such an act of wanton barba- 
rity could be perpetrated by a people pretending to be civi- 
lized—to be Christians! I should certainly be loath to haz- 
ard my reputation by telling the story were there not nearly 
two hundred witnesses of the scene. 

In half an hour after the murder of Golpin, and before it 
was yet dark, we were ordered to halt for a short time, the 
horses and mules of our guard absolutely requiring a little 
rest after being constantly in motion for more than twenty- 














| equipage of the Mexicans were carried. 


| desert plain. 








four hours. Had Salezar consulted only the feelings of the 
prisoners, no halt would have been called. P 

During the short rest now allowed us we were permitted 
to lie down, but sleep was impossible. Had we been 
granted rest during the day, when the warm sun was shin- 
ing over us, we might have slept, and soundly, too: now, it 
was so cold we could but curl up close, one to another, in a 
state of discomfort that forbade sleep. At ten o’clock at 
night, or near that hour, we were again roused and ordered 
to resume the march. The short rest which had been 
granted was far from restoring us to strength, far from re- 
moving the soreness and stiffness from our bones: on the 
contrary, we were now more unfitted for the gloomy march 
than ever. We had travelled but a short half mile before 
we passed the two wagons in which the baggage and camp 
In one of there, 
stowed snugly under the cotton cover, were Salezar and his 
lieutenant, the redoubtable Don Jesus. They, at least, had 
made themselves comfortable, and were snoring away, 
utterly regardless of the sufferings around them. 

About midnight we reached a part of the desert where 
the high branches of palm had not been burned, the dra- 
goons probably passing this section in the daytime. These 
dry tufts were at once set on fire by the Mexicans to warm 
their benumbed and half-frozen hands and feet. We, too, 
crowded around them, and as one would burn down to a 
level with the ground we rushed hurriedly to the next. Our 
line now extended nearly a mile along the road, and the 
blazing clumps, which flashed up like powder on being ig. 
nited, gave a wild and romantic appearance to the scene, 
more especially when the dark and swarthy faces of the 
Mexicans and the wild and haggard features of our men 
were seen congregated round the same fire. 

The early hours of the morning were colder than any 
which had preceded them, as the biting winds from the 
mountains appeared to have a more open sweep across the 
The sufferings, too, of the previous night were 
increased in proportion as we had less strength to endure 
them; and here it should be remembered that we had had 
no food given us from our commencement of the Dead 
Man’s Journey, now thirty-six hours, and that we had been 
in active exercise nearly the whole time. How this dreary 
road across the waste ever obtained its congenial name is 
more than I could learn. It certainly deserves it, more 
especially since the murders committed along its line by 
Salezar. 

That faint streak of lightish gray which heralds daylight 
had but just appeared in the eastern horizon when a man 
named Griffith, who had been wounded by the Indians be- 
fore we were taken prisoners, and lad not entirely re- 
covered, gave out, and declared his inability to proceed any 
farther. He had ridden a mule until his faculties were 
nearly paralyzed by the cold, when he jumped off and again 
undertook to walk. Too weak, however, and too lame to 
travel, he sank to the ground. A soldier told him to rise, or 
he would obey the orders, given by Salezar, to put all to 
death who could not keep up. Griffith made one feeble 
but ineffectual attempt. The effort was too much: he cast 
an imploring look at the soldier, and while doing so the 
brutal miscreant knocked his brains out with a musket ! 
His blanket was then stripped from him, as the reward of the 
murderer, his ears were cut off, and he was thrown by the 
roadside, another feast for the buzzards and prairie wolves! 

And how, it will be asked, did we feel while acts like 
these—acts that leave barbarian deeds of cruelty and blood 
far behind—were enacted in our midst? The reader must 
understand that not one of us knew but that he might be 
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called upon as the next victim; that we were completely 
worn and broken down, sick and dispirited. Callous, too, 
we had become; and although we could not look upon the 
horrible butchery of our comrades with indifference, we still 
knew that any interference on our part would bring certain 
death, without in any way aiding our unfortunate friends. 
Inly we prayed that a time might come when their death 
could be avenged—that the damnable crimes hourly enacted 
around us might be atoned for. There was the breast of 
many a hero in that sorry band ; and in its pent-up chamber 
were recorded deep vows of vengeance yet to be executed 
upon Armijo and his congenial satellites. 

It was not until about eight o’clock in the morning that 
he water of the Rio Grande, which in its course had swept 
around the bend, a distance of more than one hundred and 
sixty miles, were seen by those in the advance. With hur- 
ried and eager steps we all pressed forward, for we knew 
that now, at least, we were to have food, water and sleep. 
To attempt a delineation of our men as they appeared at 
that time were a bootless task. We had now been forty 
hours on the road without food or water; in this time, al- 
though we had travelled ninety miles, we had had scarcely 
four hours’ rest ; the scanty wardrobe which each man car- 
ried upon his back, and which was all he possessed, had 
not been changed since we were made prisoners, and was 
now filled with every species of vermin known in Mexico. 
Add to this the sunken, hollow cheeks, pale and haggard 
countenances of men who had been unshaved for a month, 
and the reader will have a faint idea of our miserable aspect. 

Salezar here ordered another ox killed—one that had 
made the entire journey with us from Austin, that had es- 
caped the stampedes and Indian perils, and had borne a due 
share of the labour of dragging our wagons across the im- 
mense prairies of the west. With his former masters he had 
suffered and been captured, and now that he, too, was lame 
and broken down, weak and unable to travel, like them he 
was ordered to the sacrifice. It did not seem right to make 
a meal of an old and tried companion; yet necessity knows 
no law, neither has it feelings, and in three-quarters of an 
hour after the poor animal was killed he was cooked and 
devoured, and his quondam masters were lying about on 
the grass fast asleep. In the afternoon we were awakened 
and ordered to march some miles farther—to a place where 
the animals of the guard could obtain better picking than at 
the camp where we were now lying. As we were about 
starting, a little incident occurred in which were strangely 
mixed the painful and the ludicrous. For some trifling 
cause Salezar drew his sword and with the flat of it struck 


one of the prisoners a violent blow across the shoulders. | 


The poor fellow had only learned one Spanish expression, 
muchas gracias—the common phrase employed in New 
Mexico to thank a person for any favour received. Think- 
ing he must say something, and not knowing anything else 
to say, the unfortunate Texan ejaculated, “‘ Muchas gracias, 
Senor!” Another terrible whack from the sword of Sale- 
zar was followed by a shrug of the shoulders and another 
‘Many thanks, sir.’ The captain was now more infuriate 
than ever. To be thus publicly and openly thanked by a 
person upon whom he was inflicting a painful punishment, 
he looked upon as a defiance, and he accordingly redoubled 
his blows. How long this might have continued I am uné- 
ble to say ; had not some of the friends of the man told him 
to hold his tongue, Salezar might have continued his blows 
until exhausted by the very labour. It is astonishing with 
what facility many of our men picked up enough Spanish 
to hold conversation with our guard, however little advance 
the punished individual just spoken of had made. The 


oaths, in particular, they soon learned, and in return they 
gave the Mexicans an insigHt into the many imprecatory 
idioms with which the English abounds. It is singular how 
much more easily men learn to swear and blaspheme in any 
language than to pray in it. 

Our march, on the day after we had finished the Dead 
Man’s Journey, was one of unusual length and severity ; 
numbers of the men giving out miles before we reached our 
camping-ground. Salezar, as fortune ordained it, rode in 
advance this day, and ;although the rear-guard beat and 
mercilessly abused some of the more unfortunate stragglers, 
they did not go so far ag to take their lives. One brute in 
| particular, our more lame and unfortunate companions can 
|| never forget. His name, if I ever knew it, has now slipped 
| from my memory, but to recall him to the recollections of 
| all who made the gloomy journey from San Miguel to the 
| Pass, I have only to refer to the fellow who was continually 
annoying us by bis harsh and most discordant efforts at sing- 
jing. As a general thing, the lower classes of Mexico have 

voices of rare sweetness and touching melody, and often, 
| while at San Miguel, did we listen to the lays of a party of 
| soldiers with pleasure, as, with tones harmoniously blending, 
| they sang a rude but cheerful catch in praise of Santa Anna ; 
| but the notes of this scoundrel were of the most grating 
|nature. Continually was he trotting his mule up and down 
| the line, uttering sounds which were almost demoniacal, 
| and, as though he thought it a fit accompaniment, he sought 
every occasion to insult, ride over, and strike the sick and 
| the lame, the halt and the weary. Not without shuddering 
did we hear the horrible tones of this fellow’s voice, as he 
|, would approach us; and I cannot doubt that this simple 
|| mention will bring the grating sounds again ringing in the 
|| ears of those who heard him, and who may happen to read 
| this chapter. 
| Some of the poor prisoners parted with their shoes and 
| shirts, and in many cases even with their blankets, in pay- 
| ment for a ride of a few miles—the unfeeling owners of the 
| animals ever ready to take advantage of such as were una- 
| ble to walk. In some few instances men were found among 
the Mexicans who had humanity enough to take up some 
1 unfortunate Texan, and carry him a few miles; but those 
\ instances were extremely rare. 
|| It was pitchy dark when we reached our halting-place 
| this night, a grove of cotton-woods within thirty miles of 
El Paso del Norte, and so tired were the men that a majori- 
| ty of them sank supperless upon the ground, too weak to cook 
| the scanty ration of meal which was distributed among them. 
| We had been but a few moments in this camp before 
Van Ness, with whom Salezar intrusted many of his secrets, 
informed Falconer and myself that the miscreant intended 
to search us all the next day: he suspected, from many little 
circumstances, that there was still no inconsiderable sum of 
money among the wretched prisoners, and if his suspicions 
were true, he determined to gain possession of it. 

Knowing, full well, that his search would extend to every 
portion of our tattered vestments, making it impossible to hide 
our valuables about our persons, we now tasked our wits to 
devise some scheme wherewith to cheat Salezar of his antici. 
pated plunder. Various plans were revolved in our minds, 
but dismissed as not feasible, until finally I bethought me of 
one which promised success even though the search should 
prove ever so rigorous. It was to make a small batch of 
cakes with a quantity of meal we had in a bag, the cakes 
to be seasoned with our doubloons and such other gold 
pieces as we had in our possession. This plan was adopted 
at once, and in an hour, one kneading the dough and form- 
| ing the cakes, while the other watched the sentinel on duty 
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to see that he did not discover our trick, we had our money 
all carefully baked with the exception of a few dollars. 
The latter we carried openly in our pockets to avoid suspi- 
cion, and for its loss we cared but little so that the main 
amount was saved. My gold watch and chain I gave to 
Van Ness, who carefully folded them in his cravat and tied 
them about his neck. As the prisoners had frequently made 
their meal into cakes of similar size and appearance, we 
had full confidence of outwitting the avaricious scoundrel 
should he make his threatened search. 

On resuming our march the next morning, Salezar left the 
oxen which had been furnished for our sustenance on the 
road, and of which sixteen were still left, behind him: with 
the oxen he also left some thirty horses and mules, animals 
then in possession of his guard, but which, it was afterward 
ascertained, had been either stolen from the inhabitants of 
El Paso by their present owners themselves, or purchased 
from the Apaches with the full knowledge that they had been 
stolen. This bit of rascality arranged satisfactorily by Sale- 
zar, and a small guard being left behind to herd the animals 
out of sight of the main road, we were again on the move.* 
About sunset we arrived at an encampment directly in the 
mouth of the gorge through which the Rio Grande has 
forced a passage—the well-known gap in the mountains 
called by the Mexicans El Paso del Norte, or the Pass of the 
North, and within eight miles of the large town of El Paso. 

I have said that the sun was about setting when we ar- 
rived at our camping-ground: that luminary lacked some 
half hour yet of its going down, and never have I seen 
him sink below the western horizon with such a glow of 
splendour and magnificence around him as on that occa- 
sion. Immediately in front of us, running nearly north and | 
south, rose a chain of frowning mountains, through which, | 
although at the time we could not tell how or where, the} 
Rio Grande has forced its way. The table-land on which | 
we stood reached far as the eye could see to the west. 
Those who have watched the sun in his setting, may have 
fancied that on approaching near his apparent resting-place 
he drops, as it were, several feet at a time, then lingers 
stationary for a moment, then drops towards his nightly re- 
treat again, as if hurrying to finish his day’s work and reach 
his evening couch of rest. So it was on this occasion, and 
from some peculiarity in the atmosphere the broad face of 
the god of day appeared of deeper yet more subdued red, 
and of four times its ordinary size. The evening air was of 
a most wooing temperature—mild and bland. The eastern 
sky received a reflection of softened yet golden lustre, while | 
the mountain sides were clothed with a gorgeous but mellow 
atmosphere, and the shadows sent among the frowning 
clefts by the last rays of the setting sun were softened 
and suffused by the universal glow. While contemplating 
the lovely scene, and lost to all around me in admiration of 
its rare and almost holy beauty, I was suddenly aroused by 
the report that a poor fellow named Gates was dying in one 
of the wagons. He had taken a severe cold the night we 
were all penned in the two small rooms, and inflammation 
of the lungs had ensued; and now, without medicine, with- 











* The pack mule which Salezar took from me, at the time of our 
arrest, he frequently rode upon the journey between San Miguel and El 
Paso. She was astrong, powerful animal, but an extremely hard one to 
ride, having, in addition to a trick of throwing people over her head, a 
jolting and most uneasy and unsteady trot. ‘To show the cool ef- 

rontery of Dimasio, he complained, o several occasions, of the gait 
of the animal, and said that he was disappointed inher! It is gene- 
rally considered indelicate to “look a gift horse in the mouth,” or al- 
lude to any little faults he may possess; I do not see why the same 
rule should not apply to a stolen mule. That she might take the 


whim to throw Salezar over her head, as had frequently been her 
wont when her riders were Americans, was a result I am frank 
enough to say I hoped for ; but I could never learn that she indulged 
in any of her old tricks while in the hands of her new master. 











out the kind offices of relations, without the thousand chari- 
ties and home-comforts that are not to be found in such a 
wo-worn band as ours, he was dying, and among those who 
would deny him even the last sad rites of sepulture ! 

On looking towards the wagon in which the unfortunate 

man was lying, it was evident he had but a few moments to 
live: there was a glassy wildness in his eye, a slight rattle and 
convulsive throe about his neck which too plainly denoted 
that his sufferings were soon to terminate. At such a time 
| as this it would hardly seem credible that one could be found, 
clothed in the outward semblance of humanity, fiendish 
enough to inflict farther pain and anguish upon his fellow. 
being: yet such was the fact, and a case of more heartless 
| cruelty up to this time probably stands not on record. 
Gates retained his senses, and had just asked one of ng 
comrades, in weak and broken accents, for a cup of water. 
| He had scarcely swallowed it ere a young Mexican, who 
| went by the name of Ramon, took up an empty musket 
| Standing by the wagon, and after wantonly pointing it di. 
rectly in the face of the dying man, snapped it! The lat- 
| ter, unconscious whether the musket was loaded or not, 
| raised his hands convulsively to his face and shrunk instine. 
j tively back. The wretch, apparently enjoying the torture 
| he was thus inflicting, again pointed and snapped the gun. 
| This was too much for one who was already wrestling with 
| death. He gave one shudder, his limbs relaxed, and all was 
lover! He was instantly dragged from the wagon by our 
| merciless guard, his ears were cut off by order of Salezar, 
| and the body was thrown by the roadside 


“a stiffen’d corse, 
Stretch’d out and bleaching in the northern blast!” 








| 
} 
| 


| Knowing that the prisoners could not escape, Roblado al- 
lowed some of the men to roam over San Sebastian at will, 

After a long and extremely fatiguing march, over a gravel. 
ly and stony road, we reached a poor village late on the af. 
ternoon of the twenty-fourth. Many of our men were very 

foot-sore and completely tired out with the long march, 
| so much so that they declared themselves really unable to 
| pursue the journey on foot the next day. T'o allow thema 
day’s rest was deemed utterly impossible by Roblado, and 
he immediately sent an order summoning the alcalde be- 
fore him. That functionary soon appeared, when Roblado 
told him that he must provide a hundred jackasses, for the 
use of the men. The alcalde replied that the place was ex- 
tremely poor, and that he could not furnish more than ten of 
the animals required. 

*T am a man of few words,” answered Captain Roblado. 
‘*T want one hundred jackasses for the men to ride to-mor- 
row. If they are not here by six o’clock in the morning, I'll 
make a jackass of you, Sefior Alcalde, pack you with the 
heaviest man in the crowd, and make you carry him to San 
Sebastian.” 

“ Si, Sefior,” said the terrified alcalde, and the next morn- 
ing the requisite number of animals were on the spot in 
readiness. Here was another instance of the supremacy the 
military power exerts over the civil in Mexico. Not a cent 
was paid the poor owners of the animals for services thus 
extorted, and Roblado manifested as little compunction on 
the occasion as a bear would while robbing a beehive. I 
will not give the man credit for having thus mounted our 
men through the feelings of humanity, believing him to have 
been actuated by no other motive than that of getting us 
on as fast as possible. 

A tiresome march of some thirty-five miles, over a rough 
and uneven country, brought us to a dirty, miserable little 
hole, which is dignified with the high-sounding name of San 
Sebastian. This place is situated in a small, sterile valley, 
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entld parren hills, the only vegetation appearing upon their 
sides being afew stunted prickly pears and thornbushes. How 
the two or three hundred inhabitants obtain a living is @ per- 
fect mystery ; in fact, they do not more than half live. Their 
little huts are built of small stones and mud, without doors 
or windows—they have neither chairs nor beds, nor, in fact, 
furniture of any kind—in fine, are infinitely worse off than 
Choctaw or Cherokee Indians, not only as regards clothing 
and food, but habitations and all the necessaries of life. 

It was on Christmas day that we reached San Sebastian, 
and anything but “a merry Christmas” did we spend in the 
wretched hole. Many of us had intended to “ keep” the 
day and night somewhat after the manner of our country, 
but we could not procure eggs and milk enough in the town | 
te manufacture even a tumbler of egg-nog. We were, there- | 
fore, compelled to make our Christmas dinner of a piece of 
beef roasted on a stick, with no other than bread and water | 
accompaniments. | 

While roaming about the town after nightfall, in company | 
with one of our officers, and inquiring for milk and eggsof every 
man, woman, and child we met, we at length encountered | 
a couple of half-dressed girls, standing within a few steps of 
one of the houses. We stopped, and were about to ask | 
them if they had the articles we were in search of, when | 
they set up a terrible scream, and scampered into the hovel 
as though frightened out of the little sense that had been 
vouchsafed them. Some half dozen starved curs issued from | 
the doorless entrance and commenced yelping at us, and 
this appeared to be a signal for every dog in town to join 





the chorus. Fortunately for us, there was no lack of stones, || 
. . 2.01 +m it 
of a suitable size for throwing, in the vicinity ; and I am 


strongly inclined to believe that several of the barking ' 


whelps had good reasons for regretting that they had at- || 


tacked us—one, I know, must have required careful and un- | 
| 


remitting nursing before he could ever hope to raise another | 


bark at a stranger. i} 


On returning to our quarters, some half an hour afterward, 
we found that an exceedingly grave charge had already 
been entered against us by the relatives or friends of the 
frighted girls, the complainants informing Roblado that we 
had not only insulted but chased them, and that had it not 
been for their faithful dogs it was impossible to imagine 
where we might have stopped! This was too rich. We | 
told Roblado the circumstances exactly as they occurred, | 
with one exception: as there was a remote probability that 
the plaintiffs might obtain a bill for damages sustained by | 
their dogs, we did not even hint to Roblado our knowledge | 
of the virtue possessed by stones, or that either of us had | 
ever thrown one in our lives. Thus ended our Christmas | 
frolic at San Sebastian. | 

At an early hour the next morning we were on the road. | 


——— = —_ 


although the forced contract with the alcalde extended no 
farther than to San Sebastian, were still retained to carry out 
more lame and infirm comrades ; had it not been for this, 
many of them would have suffered dreadfully, as the march 
was nearly forty miles in length. How these animals sus- 
tain themselves is unaccountable ; for they had nothing to 
eat for the thirty-six hours they were with us, and then had 
to retrace their steps over the same ground, and with the 
same nourishment. They stopped over night at San Sebas- 
tian, going and coming; but there was not food enough in 
the vicinity of that town to afford a respectable maintenance 
for a small flock of killdees. 


AFFECTION’S JOYS. 
Like the soft thrillings of the breathing wind, 
Aso’er #la’s strings it sweetly plays, 
Is love’s first impulse on the yielding mind, 
When o’er the heart’s young chords it gently strays; 
But deeper thrills the music of its voice, 
Where love for love bids heart with heart rejoice. 


Yet ah! how few the generous impulse know, 
Of pure affection, gushing from its source, 
| Or taste the joys which from love’s fountain flow, 
| And taintless, onward, hold their glitt’ring course ;— 
In holier spheres those chrystal joys have birth, 
To die, too oft, beneath the frowns of earth. 


They die when cold neglect with icy hand, 
The genial current of their life congeals ; 
They die, when Temper with her flaming wand, 
In their bright path the mine of strife conceals ;— 
But oh, there is a whispering spirit tells, 
They live for age, where love congenial dwells. 


They live, and o’er our lives a halo shed, 
More power than earth-born sympathies can give, 

And though each other hope the heart hath fled, 

| There will the darkest hours of woe outlive ;— 

Serenely still, when outward ills assail, 

Within the heart, affection’s joys prevail. 





T. R. W. 


CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


January 19. 
I nave noticed in history and real life that reformers, great 


| enthusiasts, and great philosophers produce effects quite 


} commensurate with their ambitions, but seldom by success 
'|in the exact line they had marked out. Providence does not 
I! allow “ steam” to be wasted. In the search after the “elixir 
{| 


| of life” and the * philosopher’s stone,” for example, the al- 
|chymists have stumbled over some of the most important 
| discoveries of chemistry. This is rather an essayish begin- 
| ning to a hasty-pudding letter, but I have been looking over 
| Brisbane’s book on Fourierism, while eating my breakfast, 
and it struck me how poorly the direct objects of “social. 
lism” succeeded, while combination, to produce great and 
| small results, seems to me to be the most prominent novelty 


|in the features of the time. 


Mercantile houses are esta- 











I looked around me, as we filed through the narrow and || blishing partners in all the principal capitals—new publica. 
crooked lane leading from the town, expecting to see an oc. || tions are circulated almost wholly by - lately arranged sys. 
casional dead dog, or a limping one, at least; but the search i tem of combined agencies—information, formerly got by 
was fruitless. A thousand open mouths were grinning, lj individual reading, va now fed out to large societies; and 
growling, grinding their teeth, and barking at us at every | the rumour just now is, of a grand experiment of combining 
step—the killed and wounded had probably been provided 1 all the qualities of half a dozen ee ae one—esta. 
for. Has any one of my readers, in his journeyings, ever || blishing something like the London Times, for peeves Fan 
noticed that the poorest towns and families always have the } which the ae would be sure to find “every thing 
most and the meanest dogs? If he has not, I have, often. || that is going. 

We had proceeded a mile, or probably less, when sud- | 
denly one of our men was seen rising in the air, somewhat | 
after the manner of a rocket, and then descending with even 
greater velocity. He had only been hoisted by one of those 
peculiar kick-ups which no animal but a donkey can give, 
but fortunately was only slightly injured. Many of the ani- 
mals which had been pressed into the service by Roblado, 


I went on Wednesday evening to the Temperance Tea 
Party, at Washington Hall, given in honour of the birthday 
of Franklin. Here was combination again—tea party, 
prayer-meeting, lecture, concert, promenade, and tableau 
vivant, (a printing press worked in the room,) all given in 
one entertainment. There were seven or eight long tables, 
with alleys between, and from a thousand to twelve hundred 
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ladies and gentlemen seated “at tea,” and listening to the 
singing, praying, instrumental music, and speech-making, 
with a great appearance of comfort. I did not stay for the 
“ promenade all round,” but I am told that it was very agree- 
able, and that the party did not separate till two in the 
morning ! The Temperance combination has been a great 
lesson as to the power of numbers united for one end; 
though I fear the action of it has been somewhat like the 
momentary sweeping dry of a river’s channel by a whirl- 
wind; so strikingly seems intemperance of late to have re- 
sumed its prevalence in the streets. 

I find that, by my hasty observations on New-York 
society in a late letter, I have given voice to a feeling 
that has been for some time in petto publico, and I have 
heard since a great deal of discus:icn of the quality of New- 
York gaiety. It seems to be the opinion of good observers, 
that the best elements for society are not organized. The 
intellect and refinement of the population (of which there is 
quite enough for a fair proportion) lies ‘ around in spots,” it 
is thought, waiting only for some female Napoleon to concen- 
trate and combine them. Exclusively literary parties would be 
as unattractive as exclusively dancing or juvenile parties, and 
indeed variety is the spice of agreeable social intercourse, 
In London, beauty is, with great pains, dug out from the 
mine of unfashionable regions, and made to shine in an aris- 
tocratic setting ; and talent of all kinds, colloquial, literary, 
artistical, theatrical, is sought out, and mingled with rank, 
wealth and elegance, in the most perfect society of Europe. 
Any sudden attempt to discredit fashionable parties and run 
an opposition with a “ blue” line would be covered with 
ridicule: but I think enough has been said, in a community 
as mercurial and sympathetic of news as is the population 
of New-York, to induce the Amphytrions of gaiety to look 
a little into their social mixtures, and supply the sweets or 
acids that are wanting. At the most fashionable party lately 
given, Madame Castellan was the guest of honour, and not 
called upon to sing—and this is somewhat more Londonish 
than usual. It is one of the newnesses of our country that 
we have no grades in our admiration, and can only see 
the merits of extreme lions. Second, third, and fourth-rate 
celebrities, for whom in Europe there is attention justly 
measured, pass wholly unnoticed through our cities. It must 
be a full-blooded nobleman, or the first singer or danseuse 
of the world, or the most popular author, or the very first 
actor, or the miraculous musician, if there is to be any de- 
gree whatever of appreciation or enthusiasm. This lack 
of ascale of tribute to merit is one reason why we so ridicu- 
lously overdo our welcomes to great comets, as in the case 
of Dickens—leaving very respectable stars, like Emerson, 
Longfellow, Cooper, Sully, and all our own and some fo. 
reign men of genius, to pass through the city, or remain 
here for weeks, unsought by party-givers, and unwelcomed 
except by their personal friends. To point this out, fortu- 
nately, is almost to correct it, so ready are we to learn ; but 
I think, by the shadow cast before, that the avatar of some 
goddess of fashion may be soon looked for, who will shut 
her doors upon stupidity and inelegance, rich or poor, and 
create a gaiety that will be enjoyable, not barely endurable. 

The Boston Recorder states that the Lecture System is 
in full force in that city, and that full audiences can be 
drawn by almost any subject. It is very different in New- 
York. I went last night to one of the lectures of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, and found an audience of about 
one hundred only—though the lecturer, S. De Witt Blood- 
good, Esq: is one of the best scholars and most popular wri- 
ters of the day. His subject was Ameri¢an Literature, 
which he handled in a charmingly anecdotical and amusing 





manner. The secretary of one of the lecturing adeidiies 
told me the other day that the committee had lost a large 
sum of money by the prices paid to lecturers, and that, in 
one instance, where fifty dollars were given for the lecture 
and sixty for expenses, only two dollars were taken at the 
door. I see, however, that novelty on the subject will stil] 
draw, even here. Mr. Dewey’s excellent and piquant lec. 
ture on American Manners and Morals is to be repeated 
this evening at the Tabernacle. 





Friday morning, January 2%. 

I am very sorry to see by the English papers that Dickens 
has been “ within the rules of the Queen’s Bench”—realiz. 
ing the prophecy of pecuniary ruin which has for some time 
been whispered about for him. His splendid genius did not 
need the melancholy proof of improvidence, and he has had 
wealth so completely within his grasp that there seems a 
| particular and unhappy needlessness in his ruin. The most of 
his misfortune is, he has lived so closely at the edge of his 
| flood-tide of prosperity that the ebb leaves him at high-water 
| mark, and not in the contented ooze of supplied necessities 
where it first took him up. And, by the way, it was in that 
same low-water period of his life—just before he became 
celebrated—that I first saw Dickens ; and I will record this 
phase of his chrysalis—(“ the tomb of the caterpillar and 
the cradle of the butterfly,” as Linnzus calls it, —upon the 
chance of its being as interesting to future ages as such a 
| picture would now be of the ante-butterflivity of Shaks. 
|peare. I was following a favourite amusement of mine one 
||rainy day in the Strand, London—strolling towards the 
|| more crowded thoroughfares with cloak and umbrella, and 
} looking at people and shop-windows. I heard my name 
\ called from a passenger in a street-cab. From out the 
|| smoke of the wet straw peered the head of my publisher, 
|| Mr. Macrone—(a most liberal and noble-hearted fellow, 
|| since dead.) After a little catechism as to my damp destiny 
1 for that morning, he informed me that he was going to visit 
| Newgate, and asked me to join him. I willingly agreed, 
| never having seen this famous prison, and after I was seated 
|in the cab, he said he was going to pick up, on the way, a 
| young paragraphist for the Morning Chronicle who wished 
| to write a description of it. In the most crowded part of 
| Holborn, within a door or two of the “ Bull and Mouth” 
jinn, (the great starting and stopping-place of the stage- 
| coaches,) we pulled up at the entrance of a large building 
used for lawyers’ chambers. Not to leave me sitting in the 
| rain, Macrone asked me to dismount with him. I followed 
by long flights of stairs to an upper story, and was ushered 
|into an uncarpeted and bleak-looking room, with a deal 
| table, and two or three chairs and a few books, a small boy 
| and Mr. Dickens—for the contents. I was only struck at first 
|| with one thing—(and I made a memorandum of it that even- 
i ing, as the strongest instance I had seen of English obse- 
| quiousness to employers)—the degree to which the poor au- 
| thor was overpowered with the honour of his publisher's 
| visit! I remember saying to myself as I sat down on a 
|| ricketty chair, “* My good fellow, if you were in America 
| with that fine face and your ready quill, you would have no 
|| need to be condescended to by a publisher!” Dickens was 
!| dressed very much as he has since described Dick Swivel- 
'| 1er”—2minus the “ swell” look. His hair was cropped close 
| to his head, his clothes scant, though jauniily cut, and after 
changing a ragged office-coat for a shabby blue, he stood by 
| the door, collarless and buttoned up, the very personifica- 
‘tion, I thought, of a close sailer to the wind. We went 
'| down and crowded into the cab (one passenger more than 
|| the law allowed, and Dickens partly in my lap and partly in 
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Macrone’s,) and drove on to Newgate. In his works, if you 
remember, there is a description of the prison, drawn from 
this day’s observation. We were there an hour or two and 
were shown some of the celebrated murderers confined for 
life, and one young soldier waiting for execution; and in 
one of the passages we chanced to meet Mrs. Fry, on her 
usual errand of benevolence. Though interested in Dick- 
ens’s face, I forgot him naturally enough after we entered 
the prison, and I do not think I heard him speak during the 
two hours. I parted from him at the door of the prison, and 
continued my stroll into the city. 

Not long after this, Macrone sent me the “ sheets of 
Sketches by Boz,” with a note saying that they were by the 
gentleman who went with us to Newgate. I read the book 
with amazement at the genius displayed in it, and in my 
note of reply assured Macrone that I thought his fortune 
was made as a publisher if he could monopolize the author. 

Two or three years afterwards, I was in London, and 
present at the complimentary dinner given to Macready. 
Samuel Lover, who sat next me, pointed out Dickens. I 
looked up and down the table, but was wholly unable to 
single him out without getting my friend to number the peo- 
ple who sat above him. He was no more like the same 
man I had seen than a tree in June is like the same tree in 
February. He sat leaning his head on his hand while Bul- 
wer was speaking, and with his very long hair, his very flash 
waistcoat, his chains and rings, and withal a much paler face 
than of old, he was totally unrecognizable. The compari- 
son was very interesting to me, and I looked at him a long 
time. He was: then in his culmination of popularity, and 
seemed jaded to stupefaction. Remembering the glorious 
works he had written since I had seen him, I longed to pay 
him my homage, but had no opportunity, and I did not see 


him again till he came over to reap his harvest and upset 


his hay-cart in America. When all the ephemera of his im- 
prudences.and improvidences shall have passed away—say 
twenty years hence—I should like to see him agaim, re- 
nowned as he will be for the most original and remarkable 
works of his time. 

A friend lent me yesterday a late file of “ The Straits 
Messenger,” an English newspaper published at Singapore. 
The leader of one number commences with, “* We have 
always had a hatred for republicanism, and holding it to be 
the fosterer of every rascality in public life, and every 
roguery in private, we are not at all surprised when instan- 
ces turn up to prove our theory true.” This is apropos of 
some news of * repudiation.” ‘The advertisements in this 
paper amused me somewhat, and they consist principally of 
dissolutions of native partnership. Here are three of them: 


“ Notice. The interest and responsibility of Kim Joo 
Ho in our firm ceased from the 8th January. (Signed) 
Yer Hun Ho.” 


“ Notice. The interest and responsibility of the under- 
signed in the firm of Chop Tyho ceased from this date. 
(Signed) Cuzz One Seance, Cure Jin Sxo.” 

“ Notice. The interest and responsibility of Mr. See Eng 
San in our firm ceased from the 5th January. (Signed) 
Boonterone & Co.” 

I was at the City Guards’ Ball on Wednesday evening. 
The Moorish transformation of Niblo’s beautiful saloon was 
exceedingly fine, and it was altogether a highly romantic 
and beautiful scene. ‘The dancing, I understood, was kept 
up till the “small hours” grew large again. In the short 
time that I was there I saw a great number of beautiful 
women—a greater proportion, I think, than one can see on 


January 29. 
In the old English of Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis” there 
is wrapped up a little germ of wisdom which you would 
hardly look for in the metaphysics of love, but which con- 
tains the hand-over-hand, boiling-pot principle of most of 
the make-money-ries of our country :— 
‘“* My sonne, yet there is the fifte, 
Which is conceived of enuie, 
And ’cleped is SUPPLANTERIE; 
Thro’ whose compassement and guile 
Full many hath lost his while 
In love, as well as other wise.” 

In England nobody gets ahead but by shoving on all those 
who are before him, but a hundred instances will occur to 
you of leap-frog experiment in our country, by which all 
kinds of success in business is superseded. The most sig- 
nal and:successful jump that I have noticed lately is that of 
the periodical agents, over the heads of the old publishers 
—(the trick, indeed, which has hocus-pocused the old pi- 
rates into changing their views on the subject of copyright !) 
Three years ago the great apparatus for the circulation of 
books, was entirely a secret in the hands of the trade, and a 
man might as well have attempted to run a rail-car across 
the fields by hand as an author to have attempted to circu- 
late his own book without the consent of publishers. The 
names and terms of bookselling correspondents, the means 
of transportation of books, and the amount of profits on 
them, were matters of inaccessible knowledge. The pub- 
lisher kept the gate of the public eye, and demanded his 
own toll—two-thirds of the commodity, if not all! The 
first “ little pin” that “ bored through this castle wall,” was 
the establishment of the mammoth newspaper, by Day and 
Wilson, and the publication of entire novels in one sheet; 
and, upon their agencies for the circulation of these, is now 
built a scheme of periodical agency totally separate from 
publishers, and comparing with these as the expresses of 
Hale and Harnden and Pomeroy do with the general post- 
office—cheaper, more expeditious and open to competi- 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that any author, now, 
can publish his own book, and get all the profits! Any 
printer will tell him how to get it printed and bound in 
paper covers—for which he pays simply what publishers do. 
Stored up in his own room or a warehouse, he has only to 
furnish it to the periodical agents, who will take of him, at 
their wholesale price, all that will sell—(bringing the risk 
|directly on the proper shoulders, those of the author)—and 
returning to him very promptly the money or the unsaleable 
copies. There are no “ six months publishers’ notes” in the 
business ; no cringing or making interest. The author is 
on a blessed level with the gingerbread bakers and blacking 








sellers he has often envied—salesman of his own commodi- 

ty, if saleable it be, and made aware, to a certainty, in a 
lenny brief time, whether he has mistaken his vocation. Let 
| but Congress give us @ law which shall prevent English 
|books from coming, not into the market, but into the pub- 
llishers’ hands, for nothing, and the only remaining obstacle 
to a world-wide competition will be gloriously removed. 
Anp, books will be no dearer than at present—as the me- 
morials to Congress sufficiently show. 

One of the most desirable books for a library,—as to va- 
lue of contents, correctness and elegance of print and bind- 
ing—is Mallory’s Life and Speeches of Mr. Clay. It must 
be nervous murder to Mr. Clay to see some of the editions 
of his speeches, and it must be a great pleasure to him and 
his friends to have such a correct embodiment of his great 





similar occasions in other countries. The bright uniforms || mind in so fair a shape as the Mallory edition. Bixby and 


of the company showed to great advantage. 


||Co., of New-York, are the publishers, 
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| And Rig journeyed on further and found in another h 
CONGRATULATORY. | another pair. The door stood half open, fire burned pong 
Cuarmine reader! shake us by the magnetic hand! We} floor. ‘The man was shaping a tree into a weaver’s beam. His 


; : . | beard was trimmed ; his hair cut from his forehead ; he wore 
feel like a first settler on neaeng the log-houses thicken | a straight shirt confined by a buckle at the throat. The house- 
around him—kindly and genial, because prosperous and ex- || wife turned a spinning-wheel, drew out thread, and laid it by 
panding. We have a burnt-child mistrust of imaginary | for cloth. She wore a fillet round her head ; a kerchief round 

; fi ., || herneck; a ribbon over her shoulders. This pair were Afe: 
tributes to popularity-—but the thousands of affidavy shil-|| and Amma. And Rig was received by them, aud entertain. 
lings and sixpences that come in curtsying for the New Mir- led three days and nights, and then went forth upon his way. 
ror and the “ Extras,” are a cloud of witnesses quite beyond || And when nine moons had waxed and wanned, Amma bore a 

oa k i | son, red and blooming, with beaming eyes. He was dipped 
cross-questioning. "We own the soft impeachment. Still—|) in water and called Karl. And the boy grew and throve. He 


a little of the glow of our self-felicitation is prospective. || earned to tame oxen ; to fashion tools; to build houses; to 


The pleasure we have felt in seeing the proof-sheets of one || oe sate biido w tg Dage het abe pho 


or two of our favourite books in the Mirror shape, and} hung from her belt. And they gave one another rings, and 
of knowing, while we write, that the readers for whom we | built them a house. They had many sons and daughters, and 
: || from them are the yeomanry descended. 

purvey will be fancy-fed from the same sweet sheaves of |) And Rig journeyed on, and came toa stately hall. The 
thought and feeling which we keep, carefully harvested for || = was —_ a cae pery | — 2 ve =m! or ge The 

So oS: 4] é || floor was wide. 1ere sat Fader and Moder. Their work was 
ourselves—this pleasure eee hae * glow over us, and || pastime. The husband bended bows; twisted bow strings; 
we feel, prospectively, sympathized-with, and expanded. || polished arrows. The wife stiffened and smoothed her sleeves, 


The truth is, a literary constituency is a wealth beyond | 2d placed a coif upon her head. She wore a jewel on her 


: “e || breast; a silken kirtle, and blue-dyed linen. Her face wag 
money. To be the representative from Thought-land—the |! fair her neck whiter than purest snow. Moder spread the 


looker after the intellectual wants and interests of the many || white cloth on the table; and placed thereon thin, white, 


thousands who now read weekly what we send them—is an || Wheaten cakes ; silver plates filled with various meats; bacon 

= ; {| and roasted fowls. Wine was poured from cans and emboss- 
honour above politics. To be the chosen Amphytrion of | ed goblets. And they drank and talked till the day was done. 
unnumbered tastes—thought of, like an entertaining host, |; Rig tarried here also three days and three nights, and went 


while the weekly feast is discussed in thousands of arm- fore geen Sl ae br wet ace 
° . . . ! ’ ’ 

chairs spread from Florida to Passamaquoddy—is a prince- || in water and was called Jarl. His hair was light ; his cheeks 
liness beyond dinner-giving. We possess a kingdom in your | fresh coloured ; his eyes keen as those of the young —— 
habit of reedi | We feel i : , | And he grew and throve ; he twisted bow-strings; bended 
labit of reading us. We leel its consequence, its powet, || hows; shaped arrows ; threw the spear; shook the lance; 
and—moreover—its responsibility. We shall do our best 


rode horses; trained dogs; drew the sword; and used him. 
to deserve better and better of your deliberate good-will—|j S¢!ftoswimming. Then came Rig again to the hall; taught 
believe us. 





i! 


i 
| him the Runic letters, and owned him for his son. The young 
Rig carried war over the mountains; won victories; and 
Frederika Bremer has worked up two or three wild and || divided goods and lands. He married the daughter of Herse, 
: — ‘sang ._ |, the delicate, fair, noble Erna. Konr was the youngest of their 
beautiful traditions from the Scandinavian mythology, in aj) sons. He strove with his father in Runic lore and vanquish- 
work called the Bondmaid. A translation of it, done most || €d him. Then was it the son’s lot to be ‘himself called Rig, 
! ; etait ie Sian lee uae anes malta || and to have learning above all others. From him are kings 
chastely an aESe edly by Mrs. Putnam (a sister or poet |! and nobles derived. Here ended the saga of Rig. 
Lowell,) published by James Munroe, Boston, lies on our |! 7 
table. It is no small credit to a lady to have so mastered|| The difference between the sorr BARK OF A TREE and 
the Swedish as to transfer its air and physiognomy as well |; Harrer’s It.uminatep Biste comprises the history of print. 
7. ‘ " _ 
as its literal meaning, and, if we are judges of translation, || ing from the fourteenth century till now. (The word Bible, 
this is as well done as Miss Howitt could do it, or any other |! a8 our readers know, means the soft bark of a tree—on 
of the professed translators. We take an episode from it, || which the old Testament was first written.) This splendid 
which is a curious personification of the spirit of slavery : edition, of the book most worthy of costly embellishment, is 
Seite Chauiie nain, “tetas ornamented with sixteen hundred historical engravings, 


‘ ‘ : , || besides being printed with noble type, and all the explanat 
Frip. Kumba, braid my hair, and pour on it the perfumed || ; éP a noble type, and é ' - parse - 
oil king Dag has sent me from the southern land. || ry belongings necessary to the proper reading of the Bible. 

i . eg i eee t “et : . i It is to be published in rirry numbers at twenty-five cents 

RID. nd, as thou braidest, | wou ave thee tell me/) “> et . . ae : 

nueuten sagas thet thea knowest co well. Well is it cai! each—and there are few men or women in America (thank 
that round the home of Saga the gliding waters murmur, || God) who are too poor to afford it. A lump of sugar less 
to whose voice the ear of Odin listens willingly. Saddening)| jn your tea for six months would almost buy the most com- 
yet spirit-stirring too are song and saga. H ; . : 

Kumaa. Princess wilt then hear the old saga concerning || panionable and splendid book ever printed. The Harpers 
Rig * et li are entitled to good self-congratulation on the far-sighted 

“RID. adly. j : r ths aki "ey : 

Kumsa.  Heimdall, thus runs the tale, once roaming enterprise of this undertaking, ond America is to be con 
through green paths, came to the sea-shore; he found there a || gtatulated on its Harpers—the edition being a bibliographic 
lonely house and entered in. The door was half open ; fire |! credit to the country. 
burned on the floor. Within, grown gray with toil, sat Ae || RS si og eilied tn ih ver of this 
and Edda in old work-day clothes. Edda set before him soup || *““S* NO! Zeast to be commended 1s the engraver of th 
in a bowl, and took from the fire thick seed-mixed cakes ; but || great company of pictures—J. A. Adams, THE FIRST woop 
the chief dainty was the sodden calf. Heimdall, who called || ENGRAVER of this country. His, in fact, is the merit of the 
himself by the name of Rig, tarried here three days and nights, ||". . : 
and went forth on his way. And when nine moons had come |, °Tiginal enterprise. 
and gone, Edda —_ oom who — dipped in water, and was|; The first number (of the Illuminated Bible) has been pub- 
a Pos eth ty * = whew vs ~ a aad || lished, and the second will appear in the course of a few 
. ’ 4 ? } : - . 9 . 
hands was thick and shrivelled; his back was round; his || days. On our cover will be found the publisher’s advertise- 
heels were long. And there came tothe hut a beggar girl;}, ment. 
her nose was flat; her arms were sun-burnt; her feet were || 
sore with travel. She was called Tralinna; she passed with || r : n r : 
Tral the heavy days, and bore him sons and daughters. It | We have had some trouble lately to explain to patrons 
was their work to draw burdens ; to carry wood ; to dress the |, who had subscribed at the offices of agents who have failed, 
fields ; to herd swine ; to tend goats; to cutturf. From these || that we are not responsible except for subscriptions taken at 
are slaves descended. E 4 ; : A 
a ; | this office. It is best, always, to communicate directly with 


* This saga is contained in the elder Edda. |! Morris, Willis & Co. 4 Ann-street. 
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